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&#™ A striking feature in the SUPPLEMENT to this 
Number of Hapren’s WEEKLY is a carefully drawn two- 
page 

PICTORIAL MAP OF NEW YORK 

AND VICINITY, 
which will be of great interest and value to those who are 
moving into the Country, and to Excurstontsts, as it 
gives all the Towns and Villages within a radius of 
Eighteen Miles around New York, and all the Railroad 
and Water Communications with them. A short serial 





story, entitled ‘*Topuunters’ at Loantn’ Heap,” is 
commenced ; and a powerful story entitled “ Tuk Cutip- 
Sreacer,” a chapter of the “Memories or Distin- 
cuisuEp Avutuors,” @ humorous illustration called 
“‘Tur Mopern Ark,” and a number of Sketches and 
Poems combine to make a ScprLeMENT of unsurpassed 
variety and interest. 

C#~ Cuartes Reape'’s new Story, “A Trrrmir 
Treupration,” is one of the most thrilling and powerful 
productions of this eminent master of fiction. It was 
commenced in Harver’s Week.y for March 1, and is 


continued in the present Number. 


DEMOCRATIC DISTRUST OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


NE of the most suggestive facts in our po- 
( litical history is that the Democratic party 
has been for many years the organization of 
all the aristocratic and anti-American elements 
of our society. ‘Twenty years ago the sole 
great policy of that party was the extension 





rights. Even the earthquake had not shaken 
off the dominance of the slave-holding aristoc- 
racy. So abject had been the submission of 
the party to a spirit utterly antagonistic to 
American principles that it was helpless in the 
grasp of Wape Hampton and his Southern 
friends, and the Democratic party, therefore, 
went into the last Presidential election, as it 
had entered upon the elections of a generation, 
as the party of hostility to equal rights and 
aristocratic distrust of the people. 

The latest illustrations of this spirit are not 
less significant. Among the most striking is 
the alliance of the Democratic party with the 
most despotic and reactionary school of the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘That Church has a 
clearly detined political policy in this country, 
which is fatal to the permanence of a free popu- 
lar system, and of that policy the Democratic 
party is the supple servant. So fearful is it of 
offending that Church that the Democratic 
press is either silent upon the political regen- 
eration of Italy or sneers at it, while it is forced 
by the same fear to fawn upon the Church by 
depreciating the importance of Dr. DoLLincEr's 
excommunication. So also in the Democratic 
Congressional caucus to prepare an address to 
the people, Senator SautsBury, of Delaware, is 


reported to have said that the Democratic party 





and confirmation of slavery. The slave-hold- 
ing class was as haughty, although not as re- 
fined and educated, an aristocracy as any in 
the world. In circles where the ‘*Southern” 
influence was supreme the political and social 
sentiment was purely medieval. Under the 
dominance of this sentiment in the Southern 
States all the guarantees of liberty were de- 
spised, and its express constitutional stipula- 
tions were disregarded. Yet this aristocratic 
class and this sentiment called themselves Dem- 
ocratic, and absolutely controlled the Demo- 
cratic party. At the same time every young 
man becoming interested in politics observed 
that if any body had a cynical contempt for 
the people, or disdained their capacity to gov- 


ern themselves wisely, and extolled a ‘* strong,” 


paternal government, like that of Austria, he 
was sure to be a Democrat. And at length, 
when the aristocratic interest, fearing to lose 
control of the government, attempted its de- 
struction in order to found a new system upon 
the worst form of human slavery, the conspir- 
acy was perfected in a Democratic cabinet and 
Congress, was maintained in the field by Demo- 
crats, and was morally sustained by the Demo- 
cratic patty. 

The attempt to destroy a free popular gov- 
ernment by those who called themselves Dem- 
ocrats having failed, the restoration of the 
Union followed. Against the protestations of 
the Democratic party emancipation had been 
effected, and the disturbed States were full of 
two classes—the freedmen and the late rebels. 
True to its aristocratic instinct, the Demo- 
cratic party struggled to retain all that could 
be saved of slavery, and established black 
codes, introducing among freemen a system of 
caste. The mischiefs were evident, and the 
scheme was defeated. Equal civil rights were 
secured by the equal ballot, and this also 
against the most strenuous hostility of the 
party called Democratic. Throughout the 
epoch of reconstruction the policy of equal 
rights among American citizens, which is the 
distinction of the American system, was dog- 
gedly resisted by the anti-American and aris- 
tocratic spirit which inspired the Democrats ; 
and the party which had attempted the over- 
throw of the government because its lawful 
tendency seemed to be adverse to the extension 
of slavery, and which sullenly demanded that 
those whom it could not keep slaves should not 
be made equal citizens, denounced the party 
of liberty and union as despotic, because it 
would not immediately deliver the freedmen to 
the mercies of those whose hands were yet 
dripping with the blood of loyal citizens, 

It is not less observable that the tone of the 
Democratic press, as it is called, is in harmony 
with this tendency to distrust the people. 
Through the war it alluded gently to the Brit- 
ish Tories who favored the rebellion, and sneer- 
ed at the English liberals. When Go_tpwin 
Smirn, one of our best friends, came to this 
country in 1864, this press steadily depreciated 
him and his work in influencing English opin- 





ion. Meanwhile, true to the same instinct, the 
most servile lackeys of the French Emperor 
were to be found in the American Democratic 
press. Abroad it toadied Louis NaPoLeon and 
patronized Joun Bricut, while at home it | 
steadily ridiculed the unfortunate colored citi- 
zens, sneered at the Southern leaders who hon- | 
orably accepted the results of the war, and 
heaped the most fulsome adulation upon those 
who did not. ‘The first Democratic National 
Conventien after the war was controlled by the 
same old spirit of hatred of equal popular 


of his State would not consent to acquiescence 
in the equal rights of citizens; and the repre- 
sentative man of the party from the West has 
taken the same ground, and is sustained by the 
most influential Southern Democratic presses 
and politicians. 

But in the State of New York, where the 
party is thoroughly organized under the Tam- 
many leadership, the contempt for the people is 
most manifest. Without permitting even the 
reading of their edicts in the Legislature, and, 
of course, without tolerating debate, the Demo- 
crati. leaders have applied the usurpation of 
the Erie bill to municipal government. Officers 
whom the people had elected for a year or for 
two years are retained in office for two and 
three years more than their elected term! The 
leaders have also decreed that four officers in 
the city, two of whom only were elected by the 
people, and one of whom has had his term ex- 
tended after election for two years more, shall 
levy and disburse all the city taxes! 

The details of this imperial system we have 
heretofore exposed, It is so ingeniously con- 
structed that while, as in Louis NapoLzon’s 
in France, there is the form of a popular elec- 
tion, the authority and terms of subsequent ap- 
pointment are such that the whole power resides 
in officers who are not elected by the people, 
and whose terms are more than double that of 
the appointing officer, who, by the enormous 
concentration of patronage in their hands, is 
necessarily their puppet and tool. Executive 
responsibility is thus annihilated ; and such is 
the total disregard of the ordinary safeguards 
of a free popular system in a party which has 
for more than a generation despised equal rights, 
and defended slavery as the foundation of free 
institutions, that if the Democratic leaders had 
decided that the terms of the appointed—which 
are the real—offices in the system should be 
twenty years instead of five, the decision would 
have been ratified with the same swiftness and 
with the same utter disregard of the ordinary 
forms of legislation. 

In presence of such facts party heat is im- 
pertinent. The question is of the practicabil- 
ity and permanence of American institutions. 
Here is a party which has always opposed equal 
liberty, which instinctively affiliates abroad 
with the most absolute and reactionary policy, 
which at home is the ally of the Roman Church 
in its assault upon the public school system, 
which includes the Ku-Klux and every enemy 
of the Union, and which now, in the State of 
New York, strikes with the Erie bill at the 
right of property holders to elect their agents, 
and by its amended charter abolishes popular 
government in the city. This party is strong, 
rich, organized, unscrupulous, It is the serv- 
ant of the combined capital of enormous cor- 


| porations, and its corrupt methods are so noto- 


rious that of themselves they justly excite anx- 
iety for the future of the country. It is sup- 
ported by ignorance, by class jealousy, by ha- 
tred of race, by disaffection to the government. 
Is this a party which can safely obtain control 
of the national administration ? 

It is a patriotic, not a party question. It ap- 
peals to every intelligent Democrat, and it ap- 
peals especially to those Republicans who, in 
presence of such a peril, ardently engage in the 
quarrel of their party in New York. It appeals 
no less to the Republicans of Ohio and of Mis- 
souri who seek to raise the party standard—an 
effort in which we cordially sympathize—that 
they do it in a manner that will strengthen our 
own party, and not the enemy. It appeals to 
the American faith in the people and in free 
popular institutions, that it shall defeat those 
who distrust and despise both, and who are 
leagued fast with the foes of intelligence and 
liberty. Indeed, the only doubt of the issue 
in 1872 springs from indifference or blindness 
to the fact that the paramount question. is 
whether—whatever the faults of Republican 
measures and men—the party that we have de- 
scribed, whatever its professions may be, can 
safely be intrusted with the government. 











THE POLICY OF AMNESTY. 


Tne argument for amnesty seems to be mis- 
understood by some of the best Republicans. 
Thus we see it said that it would be regarded 
as a confession of wrong-doing, and the conces- 
sion of aright we could no longer refuse. But 
do those who say this mean to make disability 
perpetual? If they do, they mean to perpet- 
uate a situation which will forever excite the 
utmost ill feeling among neighbors and fellow- 
citizens—a state of society which history and 
knowledge of human nature alike condemn. 
If they do not mean to make it perpetual, then 
an amnesty would be called a confession and a 
concession whenever it was granted. It is un- 
doubtedly a concession, because it is giving 
something which is withheld ; but the question 
is only whether it is a wise concession; and 
that can be determined only by consideration 
of the circumstances. 

Then it is alleged that no rebel has been 
hung or exiled, and that confiscation ceased 
with the war; that the vast majority of the late 
rebels can hold office, and that all of them can 
vote; and that one slight mark of disapproval 
should be suffered to remain. For what pur- 
pose? What possible effect can it have but to 
intensify hatred by encouraging a feeling of in- 
justice? What is the sole excuse of political 
disability? That it is necessary to the general 
welfare. It is not imposed as a punishment. 
The Republican party properly renounced the 
policy of punishment. There were those who 
wanted Davis and a few hundred of the lead- 
ers hung or exiled. But the Republican par- 
ty rightly declared that after such a war pun- 
ishment of such a kind was vindictive folly. 
It said that if the result and the circum- 
stances of the war would not prevent a rebell- 
ion, it was useless to expect to prevent it by a 
row of gibbets, and that to hang JEFFERSON 
Davis would be to exalt him from a baffled 
and impotent conspirator to a powerful martyr. 

When, therefore, the great multitude of the 
late rebels were enfranchised, it was conceded 
that disfranchisement was not essential to the 
public welfare. ‘ But if not, is disgrace essen- 
tial?—for that is all that can be meant by a 
**slight mark of disapproval.” The answer is 
that it is not a disgrace. To the Democrat 
the political disability of Jerrerson Davis, for 
instance, is an honor and a credential, while he 
is disgraced with every faithful citizen of the 
Union not by his disability, but by his crime. 
It is said that his presence in the Senate would 
be poor encouragement to good citizens here- 
after to march to put down a rebellion. But 
why is not his living at all under a constitution 
and laws which define and punish treason as a 
capital offense just as poor encouragement? If 
there is force in the argument, it is equally 
stringent against the very lenity which is com- 
mended as noble. JrFFERSON Davis is as 
powerful to-day in his home, wherever it may 
be, as he would be in the Senate. He influ- 
ences as many votes, and his policy is just as 
likely to be sustained. 

The same earnest objectors to amnesty de- 
clare that if the Tammany Democracy came 
into power with a President and Congress, the 
**lost cause” would become very hopeful. So 
we believe. But how is withholding an amnes- 
ty to obviate such a result, if, as the same ob- 
jectors assert, every rebel can vote, and the vast 
majority can hold office? Certainly it would 
then give them no more votes; and as for influ- 
ence, the disabled are more powerful than they 
would be if amnestied. Moreover, if the result 
of Tammany ascendency would be so deplora- 
ble—as we also believe—and if amnesty would 
not only tend to conciliation, which is not crim- 
inal, but to the greater unity and enthusiasm of 
our own party, as it plainly would, why despise 
it as a party measure? If amnesty would prob- 
ably help the Republicans, does any Republican 
oppose it upon that ground? And is it not ev- 
ident that it is much more desirable for the 
country that it should be the work of Repub- 
licans than of Democrats? 

But when the same objectors declare that to 
demand amnesty is to imitate the dough-faces 
of an older day, who were always asking con- 
cessions and compromises to “gain the good- 
will of the South,” they seem strangely to for- 
get. Those concessions were a surrender to 
the slave power. They surrendered liberty and 
national honor and morality and humanity. 
But what is surrendered by amnesty? Is it 
the power to harm liberty or humanity? Not 
at all. That discretion was given when we 
gave the vote. Is it the power to injure the 
Union? Not at all, and for the same reason. 
What, then, does amnesty say? It says mere- 
ly that we have no wish to retain the shadow 
when we have yielded the substance. It says 
that, as we did not think it necessary to the na- 
tional welfare to punish all who had been reb- 
els, we will not attempt to discriminate a guilt 
which we can by no possibility determine. It 
says that we Republicans, whose wise clemency 
is without parallel in history, who have done 
nothing in settlement of the war but upon con- 
siderations of the highest national advantage, 
now think that that advantage will be promoted 
by removing even the appearance of grievance. 
Those who see in the conferring of equal rights 
upon the people of the late rebel States a simi- 








larity to the old policy of conniving at the depri- 
vation of those rights, are statesmen whom j 
would be hardly wise to follow, ¥ 














THE FIRST DEMOCRATIC Guy 
FOR 1872. 


Tue address of the Democrats in Cong 
to their party is a singularly feeble and pointless 
performance. It denounces the Administrat), 
of course. It denounces the Republicans 
course. It declares that radicalism is ruining 
the country, of course. But upon the one im. 
portant point in which the country is interested 
it is silent. Does the Democratic party accept 
the amendments with their consequences? ]¢ 
it does not, it can have no hope of ele 
President. If it does, let it say so, 
is precisely what it does not say. 
cisely what this address avoids. It arraigns 
the Republicans. It begs its Southern win 
be quiet. But the representatives of the party 
which connived at the rebellion, and whose last 
National Convention declared the amendments 
and reconstruction to be revolutionary, uncon- 
stitutional, and void, decline to say whether they 
are of the same opinion still, and whether they 
acquiesce in the settlements of the war. : 

Indeed, they can not say so, for they know 
that that is the very question which internally 
rends their party. Some of their Northern 
organs declare that, of course, they must ac- 
quiesce; that they would be tomfvols not to 
acquiesce. But the Southern leaders retort 
that they do not acquiesce; while Major-General 
Francis P. Bratr, author of the Bropuyap 
letter, and late Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, rubs his hands and shouts, 
“St’, boy!” The Major-General is from Mis- 
souri, and he does not object to what is there 
sometimes called a scrimmage. Meanwhile the 
jesting Mr. Joun Quincy Apams looks on from 
Massachusetts and remarks, pleasantly, that the 
Democratic party had better begin by trying to 
be democratic. Indeed, what this Democratic 
address does not say is very much more forcibly 
than what it does. Its silence shows conclu- 
sively that the Democratic representatives from 
every part of the country feel that the party does 
not acquiesce in the settlements of the war, and 
that the maintenance of those settlements will 
be, as the lively General Buarr says it ought to 
be, the issue of the Presidential campaign. Ii 
these gentlemen thought that the sentiment of 
their party would justify it, they would have 
asserted without reservation that there was no 
intention to reopen the question of reconstruc- 
tion. To say that they leave the subject to 
their National Convention is folly. They under- 
stand very well the political situation. They 
would not hesitate to speak if they were sure 
of support, and their silence betrays their con- 
viction that the Convention will at most avoid a 
frank declaration. 

The address, indeed, begs fellow-citizens in 
all parts of the Union not to violate any right 
secured by the Constitution or by any of its 
amendments, But it very carefully refrains 
from saying whether the Fifteenth really is a 
valid amendment. And why should a Demo- 
cratic body appeal to its friends not to violate 
rights, if it were not conscious that its friends 
were somewhere violating rights? Then the gen- 
tlemen say—and Mr. Fernanpo Woop heads 
the list of representatives—that no indignation 
can be stern enough and no scorn too severe 
for the assertion that the Democratic party 
sympathizes with the deprivation of any body's 
rights under the Constitution. But whether 
voting is a right of colored citizens under the 
Constitution, which is the main question, they 
carefully omit to state. The Democratic party, 
as such, has not indeed declared for the Ku- 
Klux; but the Ku-Klux is composed of Demo- 
crats, and its crimes are pooh-poohed and de- 
nied by Democrats; and whenever there Is 4 
prospect of Democratic success the Ku-Klux 
outrages are doubled. 

Indeed, it is not easy to fancy a more con- 
temptibly feeble manifesto than that with which 
the Democratic campaign is opened. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

At a late meeting of the Radical Club ™ 
Boston Mr. Sanpern, of the Springfield Re- 
publican, read an essay upon newspapers. Mr. 
Sanporv is a man of such shrewdness, cute 
tion, and experience that his words are wort!) 
of very close attention. He is also one 0! ea 
editors of a paper which, although published i 
a rural city, is an acknowledged power 1 th" 
American press. The Springfield Rapebiices 
is very independent and very able, and well Ii 
lustrates Mr. Sanporn’s remark that a gueneee- 
ful newspaper is rich enough to live without 
bribery. He observes that within a few et 
the greater courage and greater resources of | P 
newspaper are alike remarkable. It is nots’ 
isfied to follow, but aims to lead; although, 
upon the whole, he is inclined to think that 
high moral courage is still the quality mo 
wanting in the journalist. That, indeed, is se 
want of the national character, and, without 
doubt, is greatly due to the national respect for 
a@ majority, which was a tendency and influence 
remarked by De TocqUugevILLe. 
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SanBorn remarks also the besetting sin 

- -onceit in journalism : and this is certainly 
wipe mos comical foible. When the loiterer in 
gee observes upon a sign, ‘* The cheapest 
a . in the city,” or “* Coats positively given 
cme ‘<A ten-dollar hat for two shillings,” 
ct persuaded that they are the best of 
a kind, although the excellent merchants 
+ wish to sell the dinners, coats, and hats 
ener Mace assert it. ‘The reader of the news- 
paren is no less amused and no more convinced 
poet he reads in every journal that it is the 
ee interesting, enterprising, trustworthy, and 
valuable paper in the world. The man who 
own superiority is not believed 
any more because he is an editor, and shouts 
nis own praises in his own paper. And the 
newspaper of the largest circulation in the coun- 
trv owes nothing of its prosperity to its assever- 
f its excellence, but to the excellence 
itself, Of course it must advertise itself every 
where; but the constant assertion that it is bet- 
ter is not advertising, while incessant adver- 
tising in every form would never make a dull, 
newsless paper successful. 

If the newspaper of to-day is very much su- 
crior to that of forty years ago, so is the read- 
ey. The influence is reciprocal, There is a 
rapidly growing class of independent thinkers 
in this country. The commanding interests of 
the time, the character of the political questions 
that present themselves, the intellectual leaven 
of the great German immigration, promote an 
unprecedented intellectual activity ; and as 
time is very precious, this activity must find 
scope rapidly and concisely, | Consequently, 
with the marvelous increase of the facilities of 

illecting news, so that the morning paper is an 
epitome of a day’s history of the world, the best 
aud most trained capacity is required to deal 
with it, and so journalism becomes a learned 
profession. ‘Then science, travel, moral, so- 
cial, and political speculation, all irresistibly 
turn to the newspaper to communicate them- 
selves to the world. But with all the necessa- 
rv rapidity in the production of a newspaper, 
its omniscience is not quite perfect, and there- 
fore another of its amusing foibles, which does 
t escape Mr. SANBORN, is its customary re- 
al honorably to retract a misstatement. 
he same newspaper which laughs through a 
lumn at the assertion of Papal infallibility 
will decline to confess itself in error lest the 
reader should suspect it not to be infallible. 

In the discussion that followed the essay of 
Mr. Sanporn another ‘‘ newspaper man,” Mr. 
Ropryson, or ** Warrington,” said that he 
thought the press of to-day followed the people 
more than it did thirty years ago, instead of 
leading them; and he supposed that it must have 
less influence than formerly, because the city of 
New York persistently grows worse, while most 
of its newspapers are upon the right side. But 
the explanation of that fact is the dispropor- 
tionate increase of the population of New York 
from the worst elements of foreign immigra- 
tion. The increase is of that class which is 
uot reached by the newspaper, and is the pre- 

se material which the imperialism that now 
governs the city requires, ‘The better portion 

f the population of New York is constant- 
lv retreating for residence into the neighbor- 
hood, and its place is supplied by those who 
do not read newspapers. It is the conscious- 
ness of this fact, and consequently of the hope- 
iessness of appeals to reason, which plunges so 
hiany good citizens into despair of any reform 

a feeling which is not relieved by seeing how 
many of what are called good newspapers yield 
to the blandishments, the bribes, the threats, 

r the sophisms of the empire. Yet it is unde- 

ibly true that great public questions were 

me discussed in the New York press with 
| courage and ability as at the present time. 

Meanwhile a little more independence in the 
)arty press would be of the greatest national 

‘vice. Every editor of decided convictions 
;mpathizes with one of the great parties, and 

‘heves that its ascendency is essential to the 

»he welfare. We venture to think that his 
‘ew is generally broader and more impersonal, 

‘sequently more sagacious, than that of a 
ember of Congress. Moreover, the editor is 

e ba of the people among the peo- 
ot a a desire for party harmony 
“8s fim to follow meekly and approve the ac- 
phy party in Congress. Let him rath- 
“diy guide it. Let him make himself 
ae and heeded. Let him honorably dispute 

“ongress the leadership of the country. 
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“SEX IN POLITICS.” 
Tite Nation, in discussing the question of sex 
"utes, Says that the influence of the differ- 
¢ of sex upon every field of human activity 
ms to have been forgotten by those who 


ke 11m} o.8 - 

id admit women to political equality ; and 
Serts ths . vs 

— that to admit them upon any argu- 
"which has yet been made public would be 


“ndous folly. The difficulty of knowing 
Uuture jc 4 


t , it must be admitted, very evident. 
F Btu uinly not easy to say prec isely what 
,- &ct of the admission of women to polit- 
tre aes would be. But it is perfectly easy to 
4: © particular effect suggested by the 


a and which it deprecates, is due to their 
“Son from polities, It says, very truly, that 
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the passion arising from difference of sex is one 
of the most tremendous of all the social forces. 
But it is curious that so acute an observer does 
not remark that its influence is much more 
menacing under the present system than it 
would be under the reform. ‘The Nation quotes 
the case of Miss Vinnie Ream, whom Congress 
commissioned to make a statue of President 
Lincoin ; and it says, doubtless truly, that the 
work was given to her because of her curling 
hair and soft voice and bright eyes. Now sup- 
pose, it says, that this kind of influence is or- 
ganized and brought to bear upon general leg- 
islation, where shall we be ? 

But take the very case of Miss Vinnie Ream. 
If Congress had been composed of both sexes 
equally, that young woman would not have ob- 
tained the commission merely because of a pret- 
ty face and curling hair. If these were the in- 
fluences which decided the question, it was be- 
cause there were men only in Congress. Miss 
Vinnie Ream’s charms and the subtile influence 
of sex would have been powerless upon other 
women. Indeed, the way to put an end to this 
kind of influence in legislation is to admit wom- 
en to the Legislature. If, as the Nution says, 
in the case of Miss Ream, ‘legislators did what 
legislators have done a thousand times before— 
made asses of themselves under the influence 
of what are called ‘female charms,’” it may be 
very sure that women would not have done so. 

The Nation conducts the argument upon 
probabilities. It supposes every State capital 
to be a stage for female Tweeps and Irvines 
to push their fortunes, and again asks, where 
should we be? It would doubtless be a sad 
state of things, as it is now; but the probability 
is just the other way. ‘The probability is that 
politics would be purified, just as the presence 
of women at public dinners diminishes drunk- 
enness and foul conversation. ‘The Nation said, 
in another article, that in discussions upon this 
subject we must consider women as we know 
them, not as a vague, elusive ideal called 
woman, but as human beings, often weak, 
vain, impulsive, ill educated. That is true; 
but, again, it is no less true that women, like 
men, have a certain collective character and 
distinctive influence. ‘Thus, since women be- 
gan to be educated very much like men, and 
have become an equal part of the “ reading 
public,” literature has lost much of its gross- 
ness. Unquestionably one of the chief reasons 
of the coarseness of much of our earlier and 
best literature is that books were written for 
men. They were the talk of men with men. 
And if with the mending of morals and man- 
ners literature is purer, it is coincident with 
the growing recognition of the equal rights of 
women, 

Plainly, if we wish to avoid the illegitimate in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ most tremendous of all the social 
forces,” as the Nation calls it, we must recog- 
nize its present and constant activity, and legiti- 
mate it as well as we can. And there seems to 
be no method of doing this with such probable 
success as by lifting women out of the position 
of absolute dependence into that of equal re- 
sponsibility. The world is certainly safer ; 
morality, civilization, human progress, are cer- 
tainly more secure in the degree that women 
cease to be the dolls of the harem, and become 
such companions as MILL apostrophizes in the 
dedication to his wife. It is easy enough to 
see possible dangers and disadvantages in the 
political equalization of all the members of the 
state; but not so easy as to perceive the sure 
misfortune of an endless disfranchisement of 
one sex by the other. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We have heretofore referred to an expedition 
under Lieutenant G. M. WHeerer, U.S.A., as 
among those now fitting out for service in the 
field ; and we now learn that the work is to be 
prosecuted with the thoroughness that charac- 
terizes all the undertakings of the Engineer De- 
partment. As already stated, the field in ques- 
tion embraces a large area, and that of a com- 
eer little known country, south of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, including portions of 
southern and southwestern Nevada, southeast- 
ern California, southwestern Utah, some of the 
lower cafions of the Colorado, and extending into 
eastern and northeastern Arizona, with perhaps 
some points in New Mexico, and covering an ag- 

regate of about sixty thousand square miles. 

he primary object of the expedition is, of 
course, the acquisition of a correct topograph- 
ical knowledge of the country, and the means 
of preparing accurate maps, by which military 
movements can be arranged, and the best posi- 
tions for settlement determined. The proper 
sites for military posts will be looked after, and 
a careful inquiry prosecuted into the character, 
disposition, and statistics of the Indians inhab- 
iting the country. Of the more purely scientific 
work of the survey the practical geological and 
mining resources of the region will receive spe- 
cial attention. The expedition will be accom- 
panied by gentlemen competent to settle these 
points, an 
ward procuring a complete series of the animals 
and plants; so that, by a combination with the 
results of the expeditions of Mr. CLARENCE KING, 
of Captain Sitereaves, of Lieutenant Ives, of 
General PARKE, and of the Geological Survey of 
California, together with the more private explo- 
rations of Dr. Coves, U.8.A., Dr. PALMER, and 
others, a satisfactory knowledge of the whole 
country can beestablished. Great attention will 
be given to the astronomical determinations, and 
a competent pg rapher will accompany the 
expedition. This will probably be divided into 
two parti¢s—one under the direction of Lieuten- 








much care will be directed also to- | 


ant WHEELER himself, and the other under that 
of Lieutenant D. W. Lockwoop. We shall await 
with great interest the result of the operations 
of this exploration, which, it is thought, may 
occupy several years for its completion, but 
which can not fail, year by year, to bring to light 
much information concerning this interesting 
but little known portion of onr country. , 


The last number of the ‘Monograph of the | 


Kingfishers,” by Mr. R. B. Suarpe, has lately 
been published, consisting of a general introduc 
tion to the whole subject, and giving an enumer- 
ation of all the works referring to this class of 
birds. This gentleman and Mr. H. E. Dresser 
are the authors of the new work on the birds 
dl Europe, of which we have already made men- 
ion. 





At the last session of Congress a resolution 
was introduced for an appropriation to meet the 
expense of a joint commission, on the part of 
the United States and of Great Britain, for 
marking the northern boundary line from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains. 
The necessity for such action is based upon the 
uncertainty as to the exact limits of the two 
countries in regions now becoming densely pop- 
ulated. Many years ago the town of Pembina, 
originally supposed to belong to Great Britain, 


was found to be actually within the limits of 


the United States; and another point, at no 
great distance northward, was fixed upon as the 
site for a settlement within the British Terri 
tory. During the year 1870, however, a com- 
mission appointed to determine the line of the 





49th parallel of latitude, by a series of solar and | 


lunar observations, ascertained that the actual 
boundary is 4600 feet north of that hitherto 
recognized, and that the Hudson Bay Company's 
post near Pembina has a second time been 
found to be within the limits of the United 
States. 

Professor WINCHELL, in a Jate magazine arti 
cle upon the climate of Michigan, adduces fig 
ures to show that while the July climate of 
Michigan is cooler than that of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the growing season begins on th: 
western side of the State thirteen days earlier 
in the spring than it does at Milwaukee, nearly 
opposite, and continues from five to eight days 
later in the autumn; a still greater contrast be 





ing appreciable if localities in the interior of | 


Wisconsin be selected. 
ture of Grand Haven, Michigan, is 14° higher 
than that of Milwaukee, the difference, accord- 
ing to Professor WINCHELL, being all that dis- 
tinguishes between a fruit-bearing region and 
one in which fruits fail. 


The seventh part of the illustrated work on 
the butterflies of North America, by Mr. Wa. H. 
EpwWakDs, has just been published, containing 
numerous well-engraved and colored plates of 
butterflics. .We are not advised as to the antici- 
pated size of the work, although we presume 
that as additional species are being continually 
brought to light, it will require many more parts 
before the whole is finished. 





The April number of PeterMann's Mitthei- 
lungen contains a detailed account of Lieutenant 
PaYeEr’s report upon the recent German polar 
expedition, of which we have already given ab- 
stracts. In these articles he renews the expres- 
sion of his belief in the insular characterof Green- 
land, thinking it to be a congeries of islands 
rather than a continent having a wide expan- 
sion across the region of the pole. In a sup- 
plementary number of the same journal is given 


| the official report of the first German polar ex- 


pedition of 1868, as described by Captain KoLpE- 
WAY, with a preface by Dr. PETERMANN, a gen- 
tleman to whom the recent German movements 
in the way of polar exploration has been so large- 
ly due, 





The annual report of Professor Cooke, State 
Geologist of New Jersey, for 1870, has just been 
published ; and although less in bulk than some 
of its predecessors, it contains some important 
information in regard to fertilizers used in the 
State, the marshes and tracts of land subject to 
protracted freshets, the soils, the iron and zinc 
ores, and other miscellaneous topics. The sub- 
ject of drainage has attracted Professor CooKr’s 
especial attention, on account of the vast tracts 
of land in the eastern portion of the State now 
either regularly overflowed at certain periods of 
the tide, or liable to freshets or inundations. In 
order more properly to qualify himself for this 
inquiry, Professor COOKE — an extended visit 
to the drained lands of Holland and England, 
the results of which he presents in his report. 





We regret to learn that at the great fire which 
destroyed the printing-office of WEED, Parsons, 
«& Co. in Albany, a few weeks ago, the edition 

wrinted of the Twenty-fourth Report of the New 

Fork State Cabinet of Natural History was en- 
tirely destroyed. Fortunately a nearly complete 
copy of the revised proof was saved; so that no 
serious difficulty will be experienced beyond 
considerable delay, although the loss to the 
State in the destruction of fifteen thousand im 
pressions of plates, etc., will be considerable. 





Among the most interesting reports published 
by the late Congress is that by Lieutenant G. C. 
Doang, of the Yellowstone expedition of 1870. 
We have heretofore alluded to this exploration, 
based upon the account of Governor N. P. Lana- 
FORD, of Montana, and we find that the state- 
ments of that gentleman are more than sub- 
stantiated by the account before us. The gey- 
sers, mud springs, basins of solid sulphur, the 
deep caions, and other wonders of that almost 
fabulous region, are detailed with much_pre- 
cision; and we presume that the result will be 
to send a crowd of inquirers into that country. 

We have already referred in a previous num- 
ber of the Weekly to the enterprise initiated by 
some public-spirited gentlemen of Philadelphia 
for stocking the Delaware River with black bass ; 
and we have since learned that the balance of 
the fund raised for that purpose is being devoted 
to the trial as to whether salmon can be raised 
in the same river, the principal direction of the 
labor having been given to Mr. THADDEUS Nor- 
Ris, the well-known authority in regard to the 
fishes of the United States, and an experienced 
fish culturist. Mr. P. H. Curistie, of Dutchess 
County, New York, was dispatched to the salm- 
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on-breeding establishment of Mr. WiLmor, of 
Newcastle, Ontario County, Canada, where he 
obtained ten thousand eggs, at a cost of $40 per 
thousand in gold, transporting them in safety to 
his hatching and trout-breeding establishment 
at Clove, and placing them in his troughs, with 
a loss of only fifty-tive eggs while on the journey, 
which occupied three days. : 

It is supposed that these eggs will be hatched 
by the middle of April; and at the proper time 
it is proposed to transfer the young fish to the 
Bushkill, a well-known trout stream tributary to 
the Delaware at Easton, where they will be prop- 
erly cared for and protected by some public- 
spirited gentlemen who live in the vicinity. This 
experiment is one of the utmost interest and 
importance; as, if successful, it will pave the 
way for the cultivation of salmon in many rivers 
in which, perhaps, they never were known be 
fore. We shall watch its progress with great in- 
terest, and endeavor to keep our readers advised 
of its successive stages, 

The continuation of the exhaustive work of 
BRONN on the classes and orders of the animal 
kingdom contains an elaborate memoir upon the 
anatomy of birds, and several numbers are de- 
voted to the peculiarities of the muscular strue- 
ture alone, 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History for March 1, the principal commu 
nication was one by Mr. George Sceva, in which 
attention was called to the fact of the shortness 
of the upper jaws in the skulls of the Hindoos 
and the frequent absence of the third molar. 
This generalization was based upon the exami- 
nation of a number of crania; and it was found 
that about fifteen per cent. of the whole exhibit 
this peculiarity, while in an extensive series of 
skulls of European races only about on per cent. 
showed the same feature, ~ 

At the annual mecting of the Chicago Acade- 
my of Sciences, held on the 11th ult., various 
communications upon a varicty of subjects of 
interest were presented. The most important 
paper read was one by Colonel Foster upon 
the subject of artesian wells, in which an ae 
count was given of the principal borings that 
have been attempted in the West, with a state- 
ment of their geological relationships, and the 
depth to which they were carried. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGRESS, 


April 17.—The Senate a pointed a committee of con- 
ference on the Ku-Klux bill.—In the House, General 
Butler intreduced a joint resolution to submit to the 
Joint High Commission the claims of American citi- 
zens imprisoned in England for supposed complicity 
in the Fenian disturbances in Ireland, . 

April 18,—The conference report on the Ku-Klux 
bill was adopted by the Senate by a vote of 32 to 16.— 
The House discussed, without action, the question of 
reducing taxation. 

April 19.—The Senate, in consequence of the action 
of the House, appointed a new conference committee 
on§the Ku-Klux bill.—The House rejected the report 
of the conference committee (adopted by the Senate 
on the 18th), and asked for the appointment of a new 
committee, 

April 20.—The Senate agreed to the report of the 
conference committee on the Ku-Klux bill, and ad- 
journed sine die.—The report was also adopted by 
the House by a vote of 98 to 74 Mr. Butler obtained 
pernission, under a suspension of the rules, to make a 
enon explanation ; and an angry dispute between 

1imself, Mr. Farnsworth, and Mr. Beck ensued, in 
which the elasticity of parliamentary rulés was severe- 
ly strained. The Speaker's gavel put an end to the 
scene at two p.M., and the House was declared adjourn- 
ed sine die. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


The President, on the 20th of April, signed the South- 
ern Outrages bill, otherwise known a8 the Ku-Klux 
bill, and the Deficiency Appropriation bill, with a num- 
ber of other measures passed during the session of 
Congrese just closed, 

The Republicans of Jamestown, Chautauqua County, 
New York, held a meeting on the 22a of April, at which 
resolutions were adopted denouncing Hon, 0. 8. Wi- 
nans as a traitor to the Republican party, and demand- 
ing his immediate resignation, 

All the New York city bills introduced in the Legis- 
lature by the Ring were passed, including the Two Per 
Cent. bill, the amended charter, the Registry law, the 
Election law, and the act for the better government of 
the city, which provides for legalizing the increase of 
salaries. All these bills were passed by a strict party 
vote, Mr. Winans voting with the majority on every 
bill. 

On the 18th of April a settlement near Camp Grant 
Arizona, was attacked by Indians, and four men kill d 
and one wounded. The savages atole stock, ammuni- 
tion, and arma. The settlement, although six years old, 
will probably be abandoned. Ration tickets have been 
found on the bodies of Indians killed in recent raids. 

The track of the Northern Pacific Railroad is laid at 
the rate of one mile per day. Ofer 3000 men are em- 
ployed in the construction of the work. 

he coal-mining troubles are not yet at an end. The 
owners have offered a regular system of weekly wager 
in place of the old method of paying by the amount 
mined, but the laborers declined to accede to these 
terms. They declare in favor of local arbitration, 
without changing from the old basis of payment. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur situation at Paris continues unchanged. The 

yrovress of the government forges being very slow, 
President Thiers explains that he is “‘ temporizing™ In 
order to gather together an overwhelming force, and 
at the same time allow the Parisians leisure ‘to re- 
flect.” The Parisians, at least the Communists, appear 
tothink they can turn their time to better account in 
fortifying the streets with barricades for the purpose 
of resisting to the last. A reign of terror prevails in 
the city. Houses are daily pillaged, churches sacked, 
and persons obnoxious to the Communist authorities 
placed under arrest. ; 

The Arch of Triumph has been greatly injured by 
the fire of the Versailles troops. 

On the 17th of April the Versailles forces attacked 
the Communists at Asnicres, and drove them out, but 
did not occupy the town, Later in the day it was re- 
entered by the Communists, and another severe con- 
text took place, in the course of which many houses 
were destroyed, togetber with the women and children 
who had taken refuge in them. The Communists 
maintained their ground with difficulty. 

General Cluseret, who has made himself very howe d 
on the Communist side in Paris, is accused of mclad- 
ministration in the war office and of aspiring to dicta- 
torial powers. 

The Czar has peremptorily ordered the Lutheran in- 
habitants of Livonia to eave, or suffer “yop of 
their effecta, for the crime of petitioning for annexa- 
tion of the province to Prussia. 

The Sultan of Turkey is sending an iron-clad fleet te 
cruise in the Black Sea, 
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VACCINATION. 

Boru in England and this country there exists 
gene 
ids of people are rushing to their doctors 
‘cinated—happy if ‘‘it takes,” because 

have escaped great danger; and still 

if it doesn't, because it shows them to 

, and at the same time relieves them from 


a very irritating trial to the temper. In England 
ven greater than it has been here, 
‘ in the English papers accounts of 
vaccination by wholesale; of crowds of men, wom- 
en, and cl aiting for hours at the doc- 
tor’s door; of school-boys getting a half-holiday, 
and going en masse ‘*‘to be done; , 
taking the round of the great factories, and ‘*‘ pol- 


of surgeons | 


i) panic in regard to small-pox, and | 


| 


ishing off” so many hundreds of workmen in the 
dinner-hour ; of policemen being vaccinated by 
divisions, and of the extension of the ‘‘ provis- 
ions of the act” to the very inmates of the jails. 
There has certainly not been within living mem- 
ory, say the English journals, any thing so nearly 
approaching a national movement in vaccination 
as that which has been witnessed there during 
the past few weeks. 


The picture on this page exhibits some of the 
humorous aspects of the panic. Vaccination, 
like seasickness, is one of those essentially se- 


| rious things which it seems impossible to*regard 


seriously. A whole nation solemnly t 
left arm and waiting to be scratched—it is a lu- 
dicrous image. The very earnestness with which 
people go about it tends to make it laughable. 


ring its 
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Look at the calm satisfaction of those who have 
been submitted to the operation; the gloomy 
resignation of those who are preparing for it; 
the shrinking terror of those who are actually 
under the lancet. What a storm of emotion in 
a tea-cup of incident! The fear inspired by the 
operation in perhaps the majority of cases is 
really disheartening to those who are accustom- 
ed to take comfort in certain theories as to the 


national pluck. In one case, in which a number 


of men and boys were vaccinated at the same 


time, two of the boys went off in a dead faint the 
moment the lancet touched them; and a man 


turned as white as his shirt sleeve while the op- 
eration was being performed, and had to be for- | 


tified with brandy as soon as it was over. 
As if there could be no serious side to the vac- 


cination question, the opponents of the 
in England, contrive to make themselye: 
lous. They have formed an anti-yac, 
league, which imposes a small fine , 
member who submits to the operation! 
pleas against the process are often quite ; 
A will not be vaccinated because *. belic 


not good for the body, and B declines beeanc. |... 
bCCause he 


thinks it is bad for the sou) 


If people would only consider what sI 
used to be, in ages preceding Dr. JENN 
discovery—how whole cities and pro 
sometimes half depopulated by the 1 
this fearful plague—they would more 
derstand the value of vaccination as 4 
and not consider it such a terrible bore 
have to bare their arm to the doctor 
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| TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. | 
By CHARLES READE. 


EE en re 
wiTH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—$—— 





“THEY WILL COME TO ME ONE DAY, 
you KNow.” 





CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


(GENERALLY deliberate crimes are followed by 
some great punishment ; but they are also often 
attended in their course by briefer chastisements— 
single strokes from the whip that holds the round 
dozen inreserve. These precursors of the grand 
expiation are sharp but kindly lashes, for they 
tend to whip the man out of the wrong road. 

Such a stroke fell on Richard Bassett : he saw 
Bella Bruce sweep past him, clinging to her hus- 
band, and shuddering at himself. For this, then, 
he had plotted and intrigued and written an 
anonymous letter. ‘The only woman he had ever 
loved at all went past him with a look of aver- 
sion, and was his enemy’s wife, and would soon 
be the mother of that enemy’s children, and blot 
him forever out of the coveted inheritance. 

the man crept home, and sat by his little fire- 
side, crushed. Indeed, from that hour he dis- 
appeared, and drank his bitter cup alone. 

After a while it transpired in the village that 
he was very ill. The clergyman went to visit 
him, but was not admitted. The only person 
who got to see him was his friend Wheeler, a 
small but sharp attorney, by whose advice he act- 
ed in country matters. This Wheeler was very 
fond of shooting, and could not get a crack at a 
pheasant except on Highmore ; and that was a 
bond between him and its proprietor. It was 
Wheeler who had first told Bassett not to despair 
of possessing the estates, since they had inserted 
sir Charles's heir-at-law in the entail. 

This Wheeler found him now so shrunk in 
hody, so pale and haggard in face, and dejected 
in mind, that he was really shocked, and asked 
leave to send a doctor from the neighboring town. 

‘What to do?” said Richard, moodily. ‘It’s 
my mind ; it’s not my body. Ah, Wheeler, it is 
allover. and mine shall never have Hunter- 
combe now.” 

“Til tell you what it is,” said Wheeler, almost 
angrily, ** you will have six feet by two of it be- 
fore long if you goon this way. Was ever such 
folly! to fret yourself out of this jolly world be- 
cause you can’t get one particular slice of its up- 
per crust. Why, one bit of land is as good as 








another ; and I'll show you how to get land—in ! 


this neighborhood, too.” Ay, right under 
Sir Charles's nose.” 

“Show me that,” said Bassett, gloom- 
ily and incredulously, 

* Leave off moping, then, and I will. I 
advise the bank, you know, and ‘ Splatch- 
etts farm is mortgaged up to the eyes. 
It is not the only one. I go to the vil- 
lage inns, and pick up all the gossip I 
hear there.” 

“How am I to find money to buy 
land ?” S 5 

“T'll put you up to that too; but you 
must leave off moping. Hang it, man, 
never say die. There are plenty of 
chances on the cards. Get your color 
ack, and marry a girl with money, and 
turn that intoland. The first thing is to 
leave off grizzling. Why, you are play- 
ing the enemy’s game, That can't be 
night, can it?” 

Chis remark was the first that really 
roused the sick man. . 

W heeler had too few clients to lose one. 
oy isited Bassett almost daily, and, 
~ing himself full of schemes and inven- 
his wat” ot Bassett, by degrees, out of 
: i hargy, and he emerged into daylight 
gain ; but he looked thin, and yellow as a 
guinea, and he had turned miser. He 
adhe que servant, and fed her and 
He —— Sir Charles Bassett’s expense. 
bits in hae gentleman s hares and rab- 
with bi 5 om hedges. He went ont 
Pt > om every sunny afternoon, and 
deturbine on two of pheasants, without 
a Ti sh = took no dog 
— yelp, but a little boy, 

wetly tapped the hedge-rows and 





But on those rarer occasions when Sir Charles 
and his friends beat the Bassett woods Richard 
was sure to make a large bag ; for he was a cool, 
unerring shot, and flushed the birds in hedge- 
rows, slips of under-wood, etc., to which the 
fairer sportsmen had driven them. 

These birds and the surplus hares he always 
sold in the market-town, and put the money into 
a box. The rabbits he ate, and also squirrels, 
and, above all, young hedgehogs: a gypsy taught 
him how to cook them, viz., by inclosing them 
in clay, and baking them in wood embers ; then 
the bristles adhere to the burned clay, and the 
meat is juicy. He was his own gardener, and 
vegetables cost him next to nothing. 

So he went on through all the winter months, 
and by the spring his health and strength were 
restored. Then he turned woodman, cut down 
every stick of timber in a little wood near his 
house, and sold it; and then set to work to grub 
up the roots for fires, and cleared it for tillage. 
The sum he received for the wood was much 
- than he expected, and this he made a note 
of. 

He had a strong body, that could work hard 
all day, a big hate, and a mania for the posses- 
sion of land. And so he led a truly Spartan life, 
and every body in the village said he was mad. 

While he led this hard life Sir Charles and 
Lady Bassett were the gayest of the gay. She 
was the beauty and the bride. Visits and invi- 
tations poured in from every part of the country. 
Sir Charles, flattered by the homage paid to his 
beloved, made himself younger and less fastidious 
to indulge her ; and the happy pair often drove 
twelve miles to dinner, and twenty to dine and | 
sleep—an excellent custom in that county, one 
of whose favorite toasts is worth recording : 
‘*May YOU DINE WHERE YOU PLEASE, AND 
SLEEP WHERE YOU DINE.” 

They were at every ball, and gave one or two 
themselves, 

Above all, they enjoyed society in that delight- 
ful form which is confined to large houses. They 
would have numerous and well-assorted visitors 
staying at the house for a week or so, and all 
dining at a huge round table. But two o'clock 
P.M. was the time to see how hosts and guests 
enjoyed themselves. The hall door of Hunter- 
combe was approached by a flight of stone steps, 
easy of ascent, and about twenty-four feet wide. 
At the riding hour the county ladies used to 
come, one after another, holding up their riding- 
habits with one hand, and perch about this gigan- 
tic flight of steps like peacocks, and chatter like 
jays, while the servants walked their horses about 
the gravel esplanade, and the four-in-hand waited 
alittle in the rear. A fine champing of bits and 
fidgeting of thorough-breds there was, till all 
were ready ; then the ladies would each put out 
her little foot, with charming nonchalance, to the 
nearest gentleman or groom, with a slight prefer- 
ence for the grooms, who were more practiced. 
The man lifted, the lady sprang at the same time, 
and into her saddle like a bird—Lady Bassett on 
a very quiet pony, or in the carriage to please 
some dowager—and away they clattered in high 
spirits, a regular cavalcade, It was a hunting 
county, and the ladies rode well; square seat, 
light hand on the snaffle, the curb reserved for 
cases of necessity ; and, when they had patted 
the horse on the neck at starting, as all these 
coaxing creatures must, they rode him with that 
well-bred ease and unconsciousness of being ona 
horse which distinguishes ladies who have ridden 
all their lives from the gawky snobbesses in Hyde 
Park, who ride, if riding it can be called, with 
their elbows uncouthly fastened to their sides as 
if by a rope, their hands at the pit of their 
stomachs, and both those hands, as heavy as a 
house-maid’s, sawing the poor horse with curb 
and snaffle at once, while the whole body breathes 
pretension and affectation, and seems to say, 
** Look at me; Iam onhorseback! Be startled 
at that—as I am! and I have had lessons from a 
riding-master. He has taught me how a lady 
should ride”’—in his opinion, poor devil. 
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The champing, the pawing, the mounting, and 
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the clattering of 





these bright caval- 
cades, with the mu- 
sic of the women 
excited by motion, 
furnished a pic- 
ture of wealth and 
gayety and happy 
country life that 
cheered the whole 
neighborhood, and 
contrasted strange- 
ly with the stern 
Spartan life of him 
who had persuaded 
himself he was the 
rightful owner of 
Huntercombe Hall. 

Sir Charles Bas- 
sett was a magis- 
trate, and soon 
found himself a bad 
one. One day he 
made a little mis- 
take, which, owing 
to his popularity, 
was very gently 
handled by the 
Bench at their 
weekly meeting; 
but sull Sir Charles 
was ashamed and 
mortified. He wrote 
directly to Oldfield 
for law books, and 
that gentleman sent 
him an excellent 
selection bound in 
smooth calf. 

Sir Charles now 
studied three hours 
every day, except 
hunting days, when 
no squire can work ; 
and as his study 
was his justice- 
room, he took care 
to find an authority 
before he acted. 
He was naturally 
humane, and rustic 
offenders, especial- 














ly poachers and 
runaway farm serv- 
ants, used to think 
themselves fortunate if they were taken before 
him, and not before Squire Powys, who was sure 
to give them the sharp edge of the law. So now 
Sir Charles was useful as well as ornamental. 

Thus passed fourteen months of happiness, 
with only one little cloud—there was no sign yet 
of a son and heir. But let a man be ever so 
powerful, it is an awkward thing to have a bit- 
ter, inveterate enemy at his door watching for a 
chance. Sir Charles began to realize this in the 
sixteenth month of his wedded bliss. A small 
estate called ‘‘ Splatchett’s” lay on his north side, 
and a marginal strip of this property ran right 
into a wood of his, This strip was wretched 
land, and the owner, unable to raise any wheat 
crop on it, had planted it with larches. 

Sir Charles had made him a liberal offer for 
** Splatchett’s” about six years ago; but he had 
refused point-blank, being then in good circum- 
stances. 

Sir Charles now received a hint from one of 
his own gamekeepers that the old farmer was 
in a bad way, and talked of selling. So Sir 


Charles called on him, and asked him if he | 


would sell ‘‘Splatchett’s” now. ‘* Why, I can’t 
sell it twice,” said the old man, testily. ‘* You 
ha’ got it,han't ye?” It turned out that Richard 
Bassett had been beforehand. ‘The bank had 
pressed for their money, and threatened fore- 
closure; then Bassett had stepped in with a 
good price; and although the conveyance was 
not signed, a stamped agreement was, and nei- 
ther vendor nor purchaser could go back. What 


“SIR CHARLES KNOCKED WHEELER DOWN IN A MOMENT. 


made it more galling, the proprietor was not 
aware of the feud between the Bassetts, and had 
thought to please Sir Charles by selling to one of 
his name. 

Sir Charles Bassett went home seriously vexed. 

He did not mean to tell his wife; but love's eve 
| read his face, love’s arm went round his neck, 
{| and love’s soft voice and wistful eyes soon coax- 
| ed it out of him. ‘Dear Charles,” said she, 
“never mind. It és mortifying; but think how 
much you have, and how little that wicked man 
| has. Let him have that farm; he has lost his self- 
respect, and that is worth a great many farms. 
For my part, I pity the poor wretch. Let him 
try to annoy you; your wife will try, against 
him, to make you happy, my own beloved ; and 
I think I may prove as strong as Mr. Bassett,” 
said she, with a look of inspiration. 

Her sweet and tender sympathy soon healed so 
slight a scratch. 

But they had not done with ‘‘Splatchett’s”’ 
yet. Just after Christmas Sir Charles invited 
| three gentlemen to beat his more distant pre- 
| serves. ‘Their guns bellowed in quick succes- 





| sion through the woods, and at last they reach- 
| ed North Wood. Here they expected splendid 
shooting, as a great many cock pheasants had 
already been seen running ahead. 

But when they got to the end of the wood 
they found Lawyer Wheeler standing against a 
tree just within ‘*Splatchett’s” boundary, and 
one of their own beaters reported that two boys 
| were stationed in the roa¢, each tapping two 
sticks together to confine the pheasants to 
that strip of land, on which the low larch- 











es and high grass afforded a strong covert. 

Sir Charles halted on his side of the 
boundary. 

Then Wheeler told his man to beat 
and up got the cock pheasants, one after 
another. Whenever a pheasant whirred 
up the man left off beating. 

The lawyer knocked down four brace 
in no time, and those that escaped him 
and turned back for the wood were brought 
down by Bassett, firing from the hard 
road, Only those were spared that ‘iew 
northward into ‘‘Splatchett’s.” It was a 
veritable slaughter, planned with judg- 
ment, and carried out in a most ungentle- 
manlike and unsportsmanlike manner. 

It goaded Sir Charles beyond his pa-+ 
tience. Afier several vain efforts to re- 
strain himself, he shouldered his gun, and, 
followed by his friends, went bursting 
through the larches to Richard Bassett. 

**Mr. Bassett,” said he, ** this is most 
ungentlemanly conduct. 

**What is the matter, Sir? Am TI on 
your ground ?” 

‘*No, but you are taking a mean ad- 
vantage of our being out. Who ever 
heard of a gentleman beating his bounda- 
ries the very day a neighbor was out shoot- 
ing, and filling them With his game?” 

** Oh, that is it, is it? When justice is 
against you you can talk of law, and when 
law is against you you appeal to justice. 
Let us be in one story or the other, please. 
‘The Huntercombe estates belong to me by 
birth. You have got them by legal trick 
ery. Keep them while you live. TZhey 
will come to me one day, youknow. Mean- 





me the sunny banks and shaws. 
Y never came home empty-handed. 


“HER SUPPLE WRIST WAS ROUND HIS NECK.” 


time, leave me my little estate of ‘ Splatch- 
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ett’s. For shame, Sir; you have robbed me 
of mv inheritance and my sweetheart; do you 
grudge me a few cock pheasants ? Why, you 
have made me so poor they are an object to me 
now.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Charles, ‘‘if you are stealing 
mv game to keep body and soul together, I pity 
vou, In that ease, perhaps you will let my 
friends help you fill your larder.” 

Richard Bassett hesitated a moment: but 
Wheeler, who had drawn near at the sound of 
the raised voices, made him a signal to assent. 

‘* By all means,” said he, adroitly. ** Mr. 
Markham, vour father often shot with mine 
over the Bassett estates. You are welcome to 
poor little ‘Splatchett’s." Keep your men off, 
Sir Charles; they are noisy bunglers, and do 
more harm than good. Here, Tom! Bill! beat 
for the gentlemen. They shall have the sport. 
I only want the birds.” 

Sir Charles drew back, and saw pheasant after 
pheasant thunder and whiz into the air, then col- 
lapse at a report, and full like lead, followed by 
a shower of feathers. 

His friends seemed to be deserting him for 
Richard Bassett. He left them in charge of his 
keepers, and went slowly home. ; 

He said nothing to Lady Bassett till night, 
and then she got it all from him. She was very 
indignant at many of the things; but as for Sir 
Charles, all his cousin’s arrows glided off that 
high-minded gentleman, except one, and that 
quivered in his heart. “* Yes, Bella,” said he, 
‘he told me he should inherit these estates, 
That is because we are not blessed with chil- 

dren.” 

Lady Bassett sighed. 
day. Shall we not?” 

God knows,” said Sir Charles, gloomily. 
‘‘T wonder whether there was really any thing 
unfair done on our side when the entail was cut 


** But we shail be some 


on? 

‘Is that likely, dearest? Why?” 

‘+ Heaven seems to be on his side.” 

‘*On the side of a wicked man ?” 

‘“‘ But he may be the father of innocent chil- 
dren.” 

‘* Whr, he is not even married.” 

‘He will marry. He will not throw a chance 
away. It makes my head dizzy, and my heart 
sick. Bella, now I can understand two enemies 
meeting alone in some solitary place, and one 
killing the other in a moment of rage; for when 
this scoundrel insulted me I remembered his 
anonymous letter, and all his relentless malice 
Bella, I could have raised my gun and shot him 
like a weasel.” 

Lady Bassett screamed faintly, and flung her 
arms round his neck. ‘*Oh, Charles, pray to 
God against such thoughts. You shall never 
go near that man again. Don't think of our 
one disappointment: think of all the blessings 
we enjoy. Never mind that wretched man’s 
hate. Think of your wife’s love. Have I not 
more power to make you happy than he has to 
sitict you, mv adored?” ‘These sweet words 
were accompanied by a wife’s divine caresses, 
with the honey of her voice, and the liquid sun- 
shine of her loving eves. Sir Charles slept peace- 
fully that night, and forgot his one grief and 
his one enemy for a time. 

Not so Lady Bassett. She lay awake all night 
ind thought deeply of Richard Bassett and ‘‘ his 
unrelenting, impenitent malice.” Women of her 
fine fibre, when they think long and earnestly on 
one thing, have often divinations. ‘The dark 
Future seems to be lit a moment at a time by 
flashes of lightning, and they discern the indis- 
tinct forms of events to come. And so it was 
with Lady Bassett: in the stilly night a terror 
of the future and of Richard Bassett crept over 
her—a terror disproportioned to his past acts 
and apparent power. Perhaps she was oppressed 
by having an enemy—she, who was born to be 
loved. At all events, she was full of feminine 
divinations and forebodings, and saw, by flashes, 
many a poisoned arrow fly from that quiver and 
strike the beloved breast. It had already dis- 
charged one that had parted them for a time, 
and nearly killed Sir Charles, 

Daylight cleared away much of this dark ter- 
ror, but Jeft a sober dread and a strange reso- 
lution. This timid creature, stimulated by love, 
determined to watch the foe, and defend her hus- 
band with all her little power. All manner of 
devices passed through her head, but were re- 
jected, because, if Love said ** Do wonders,” 
Timidity said ** Do nothing that you have not 
seen other wives do.” So she remained, schem- 
ing, and longing, and fearing, and passive, all 
day. But the next day she conceived a vague 
idea, and, allina heat, rang for her maid. While 
the maid was coming she fell to blushing at her 
own boldness, and, just as the maid opened the 
door, her thermometer fell so low that—she sent 
her up stairs for a piece of work. Oh, lame and 


" impotent conclusion ! 


Just before luncheon she chanced to look 
through a window, and to see the head game- 
‘keeper crossing the park, and coming to the 
house. Now this was the very man she wanted 
to speak to. The sudden temptation surprised 
her out of her timidity. She rang the bell again, 
and sent for the man. 

That Colossus wondered in his mind, and felt 
uneasy at an invitation so novel. However, he 
clattered into the morning-room, in his velvet- 
een coat, and leathern gaiters up to his thigh, 
pulled his front hair, bobbed his head, and then 
stood firm in body as was he of Rhodes, but in 
mind much abashed at finding himself in her 
ladyship’s presence. 

Che lady, however, did not prove so very ter- 
rible as May I inquire your name, Sir si said 
she, very respectfully, 

** Moses Moss, my lady.” 

‘Mr. Moss, I wish to ask you a question or 
two. MayI?” 

** That you may, my lad) 


| TI want you to explain, wb 
good, how the proprietor of ‘Splatchett’s’ can 
shoot all Sir Charles’s pheasants.” 

** Lord! my lady, we ain’t come down to that. 
But he do shoot more than his share, that’s sure 
an’ sartain. Well, my lady, if you please, 
game is just like Christians: it will make for 
sunuy spots. Highmore has got a many of 
them there, with good cover; so we breeds for 
him. As for ‘Splatchett’s,” that don’t hurt 
we, my lady; it is all arable land and dead 

hedges, with no bottom ; only there's one little 
| tongue of it runs into North Wood, and planted 
| with larch: and, if you please, my lady, there is 
always a kind of coarse grass grows under young 
| Jarches, and makes a strong cover for game. So, 
| beat North Wood which way you will, them art- 
| ful old cocks will run ahead of ye, or double 
| back into them larches. And you see Mr. Bas- 
sett is not a gentleman, like Sir Charles; he is 
always a-mouching about, and the biggest poach- 
er in the parish; and so he drops on to ‘em out 
of bounds,” S 

‘Ts there no way of stopping all this, Sir ? 

‘We might station a dozen beaters ahead. 
They would most likely get shot; but I don’t 
think as they’d mind that much if you had set 
your heart on it, my lady. Dall‘d if I would, 
for one.” 

“Oh, Mr. Moss! Heaven forbid that any 
man should be shot for me. No, not for all the 
pheasants in the world. I'll try and think of 
some other way. I should like to see the place. 
May 1?” 

‘Yes, my lady, and welcome.” 

‘* How shall I get to it, Sir?” 

‘You can ride to the * Woodman’s Rest,’ my 
lady, and it is scarce a stone’s-throw from there ; 
but ‘tis baddish traveling for the likes of you.” 

She appointed an hour, rode with her groom 
to the public-house, and thence was conducted 
through bush, through brier, to the place where 
her husband had been so annoyed. 

Moss's comments became very intelligible to 
her the moment she saw the place. She said 
very little, however, and rode home. 

Next day she blushed high, and asked Sir 
Charles for a hundred pounds to spend upon her- 
self. 

Sir Charles smiled, well pleased, and gave it 
her, and a kiss into the bargain. 

‘Ah! but,” said she, ‘‘ that is not all.” 

“*T am glad of it. You spend too little money 
on yourself—a great deal too little.” 

“That is a complaint you won't have long to 
make. I want tocut downa few trees. May I?” 

** Going to build ?” 

** Don’t ask me. It is for myself.” 

‘*That is enough. Cut down every stick on 
the estate if you like. ‘The barer it leaves us 
the better.” 








** Ah, Charles, you promised me not. I shall 
cut with great discretion, I assure you.” 
**As you please,” said Sir Charles. ‘If you 


want to make me happy, deny yourself nothing. 
Mind, I shall be angry if you do.” 

Soon after this a gaping quidnune came to Sir 
Charles and told him Lady Bassett was felling 
trees in North Wood. 

‘** And pray who has a better right to fell trees 
in any wood of mine ?” 

** But she is building a wall.” 

** And who has a better right to build a wall ?” 

With the delicacy of a gentleman he would 
not go near the place after this till she asked 
him; and that was not long. She came into his 
study, all beaming, and invited him to a ride. 
She took him into North Wood, and showed him 
her work. Richard Bassett’s plantation, hith- 
erto divided from North Wood only by a bound- 
ary scarcely visible, was now shut off by a brick 
wall: on Sir Charles’s side of that wall every 
stick of timber was felled and removed for a dis- 
tance of fifty yards, and about twenty yards from 
the wall a belt of larches was planted, a little 
higher than cabbages. 

sir Charles looked amazed at first, but soon 
observed how thoroughly his enemy was defeat- 
ed. ‘*My poor Bella,” said he, ‘‘to think of 
your taking all this trouble about such a thing!” 
He stopped to kiss her very tenderly, and she 
shone with joy and innocent pride. ‘And I 
never thought of this! You astonish me, Bella.” 

** Ay,” said she, in high spirits now; ** and, 


wits; but [ reserved that little adage for you.” 

** It is all mighty fine, fair lady, but you have 
told me a fib. You said it was to be all for 
yourself, and got a hundred pounds out of me.” 

*‘And so*it was for myself, you silly thing. 
Are you not myself? and the part of myself I 
love the best?” And her supple wrist was round 
his neck in a moment. 

They rode home together, like lovers, and 
comforted each other. 


Richard Bassett, with Wheeler's assistance, 
had borrowed money on Highmore to buy 
‘*Splatchett’s ;” he now borrowed money on 
‘*Splatchett’s,” and bought Dean's Wood—a 
wood, with patches of grass, that lav on the east 
of Sir Charles’s boundary. He gave seventeen 
hundred pounds for it, and sold two thousand 
pounds’ worth of timber off it the first vear. 
This sounds incredible ; but, owing to the custom 
of felling only ripe trees, landed proprietors had 
no sure clew to the value of all the timber on an 
acre. Richard Bassett had found this out, and 
bought Dean’s Wood upon the above terms—i. e., 
the vendor gave him the soil and three hundred 
pounds gratis. He grubbed the roots and sold 
them for fuel, and planted larches to catch the 
overflow of Sir Charles’s game. The grass 7 
beautifully, now the trees were down, and he let 
it for pasture. 

He then, still under Wheeler's advice, came 
, out into the world again, improved his dress, 
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what is more, I have astonished Mr. Moss. He | 
said, ‘I wish I had your head-piece, my lady.’ | 
I could have told him Love sharpens a womans | 
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if you will be so | and called on several county families, with a view 


to marrying money. 

Now in the country they do not despise a poor 
gentleman of good lineage, and Bassett was one 
of the oldest names in the county; so every 
door was open to him; and, indeed, his late her- 
mit life had stimulated some curiosity. ‘This he 
soon turned to sympathy, by telling them that he 
was proud but poor. Robbed of the vast estates 
that belonged to him by birth, he had been un- 
willing to take a lower position. However, 
Heayen had prospered him; the wrongful heir 
was childless ; he was the heir-at-law, and felt he 
owed it to the estate, which must return to his 
line, to assume a little more public importance 
than he had done. 

Wherever he was received he was sure to en- 
large upon his wrongs; and he was believed ; 
for he was notoriously the direct heir to Bassett 
and Huntercombe, but the family arrangement 
by which his father had been bought out was 
known only to afew. He readily obtained sym- 
pathy, and many persons were disgusted at Sir 
Charles illiberality in not making him some com- 
pensation, To use the homely expression of 
Govett, a small proprietor, the baronet might as 
well have given him back one pig out of his own 
farrow—i. e., one of the many farms comprised 
in that large estate. 

Sir Charles learned that Richard was under- 
mining him in the county, but was too proud to 
interfere; he told Lady Bassett he should say 
nothing until some gent/eman should indorse Mr. 
Bassett’s falsehoods. 

One day Sir Charles and Lady Bassett were 
invited to dine and sleep at Mr. Hardwicke’s, 
distant fifteen miles: they went, and found 
Richard Bassett dining there, by Mrs. Hard- 
wicke’s invitation, who was one of those ninnies 
that fling guests together with no discrimination. 

Richard had expected this to happen sooner 
or later, so he was comparatively prepared, and 
bowed stiffly to Sir Charles. Sir Charles stared 
at him in return. This was observed. People 
were uncomfortable, especially Mrs. Hardwicke, 
whose thoughtlessness was to blame for it all. 

At a very early hour Sir Charles ordered his 
carriage, and drove home, instead of staying all 
night. 

Mrs. Hardwicke, being a fool, must make a 
little more mischiet. She blubbered to her hus- 
band, and he wrote Sir Charles a remonstrance. 

Sir Charles replied that he was the only person 
aggrieved ; Mr. Hardwicke ought not to have in- 
vited a blackguard to meet him. 

Mr. Hardwicke replied that he had never 
heard a Bassett called a blackguard before, and 
had seen nothing in Mr. Bassett to justify an ep- 
ithet so unusual among gentlemen. ‘‘ And, to 
be frank with you, Sir Charles,” said he, ‘I 
think this bitterness against a poor gentleman, 
whose estates you are so fortunate as to possess, 
is not consistent with your general character, 
and is, indeed, unworthy of you.” 

To this Sir Charles Bassett replied : 





** Dear Mr. Harpwicker,— You have applied 
some remarks to me which I will endeavor to 
forget, as they were written in entire ignorance 
¥ the truth. But if we are to remain friends, 

expect yeu to believe me when I tell you that 
Mr. Richard Bassett has never been wronged by 
me or mine, but has wronged me and Lady Bas- 
sett deeply. He is a dishonorable scoundrel, 
not entitled to be received in society ; and if, aft- 
er this assurance, you receive him, I shall never 
darken your doors again, So please let me know 
your decision. 

** I remain 
** Yours truly, 
**Cuarces Dyke Bassett.” 


Mr. Hardwicke chafed under this; but Pru- 
dence stepped in. He was one of the county 
members, and Sir Charles could command three 
hundred votes. 

He wrote back to say he had received Sir 
Charles's letter with pain, but, of course, he could 
not disbelieve him, and therefore he should in- 
vite Mr. Bassett no more till the matter was 
cleared. 

But Mr. Hardwicke, thus brought to book, 
| was nettled at his own meanness ; so he sent Sir 
Charles's letter to Mr. Richard Bassett. 

Bassett foamed with rage, and wrote a long 
letter, raving with insults, to Sir Charles. 

He was in the act of directing it when Wheeler 
called on him. Bassett showed him Sir Charles’s 
letter. Wheeler read it. 

** Now read what I say to him in reply.” 

Wheeler read Bassett’s letter, threw it into the 
fire, and kept it there with the poker. 

** Lucky I called,” said he, dryly. 
you a thousand pounds or sv. Yo 
write a letter without me.” 

**What, am I to sit still and be insulted ? 
You're a pretty friend.” 

“Tam a wise friend. This is a more serious 
matter than you seem to think.” 

** Libel ?” 

“Of course. Why, if Sir Charles had con- 
sulted me, I could not have dictated a better let- 
ter. It closes every chink a defendant in libel 
can creep out by. Now take your pen and write 
to Mr. Hardwicke.” 


** Dear Sitr,—J have received your letter, con- 
taining a libel written by Sir Charles Bassett. 
My reply will be public. 

** Yours very truly, 
**RicuarD Bassett.” 





** Saved 
You must not 


**Ts that all ?” 

“ Every syllable. Now mind; you never go 
to Hardwicke House again; Sir Charles has got 
you banished from that house ; special damage ! 
There never was a prettier case for a jury—the 
rightful heir foully slandered by the possessor of 
his hereditary estates.” . 
| _ This picture excited Bassett, and he walked 








time when he should stand in the Witness-bo 
and denounce his enemy. “s 

“No, no,” said Wheeler, ‘leave that to coun 
sel; you must play the mild victim in the wis, 
ness-box. Who is the defendant's soli fiers 
We ought to serve the writ on him at once al 

**No, no; serve it on himself.” ; 

os What for? Much better proceed like gen 
tlemen. sail 
Bassett got in a passion at being contradicted 
in every thing. ‘*I tell you,” said he co. 
more I can irritate and exasperate this’ villain 
the better. Besides, he slandered me behind 
my back; and I'll have the writ served upon him 
self. I'll do every thing I can to take him ion, 
If a man wants to be my lawyer he must ente: 
into my feelings a little.” 

Wheeler, to whom he was more valuable than 
ever now, consented somewhat reluctantly. 9, d 
called at Huntercombe Hall next day with the 
writ, and sent in his card. . 

Lady Bassett heard of this, and asked if jt 
was Mr. Bassett’s friend. 

The butler said he thought it was. 

Lady Bassett went to Sir Charles in his study 
“Oh, my dear,” said she, ‘‘ here is Mr. Basser;'. 
lawyer.” 

“* Well ?” 

** Why does he come here ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Don’t see him.” 

** Why not ?” 

**T am so afraid of Mr. Bassett. He is oy) 
evil genius, Let me see this person instead of 
you. May I?” 

**Certainly not.” 

** Might I see him jirst, love ?” 

** You will not see him at all.” 

** Charles !”” 

**No, Bella; I can not have these animals 
talking to my wife.” 

** But, dear love, I am so full of foreboding: 
You know, Charles, I don’t often presume to 
meddle; but I am in torture about this man. 
If you receive him, may I be with you? Then 
we shall be two to one.” 

‘* No, no,” said Sir Charles, testily. Then, see 
ing her beautiful eyes fill at the refusal and the 
unusual tone, he relented. ‘‘ You may be in 
hearing if you like. Open that door, and sit in 
the little room.” 

**Oh, thank you!” 

She stepped into the room—a very small sit- 
ting-room. She had never been in it before, and 
while she was examining it, and thinking how 
she could improve its appearance, Mr. Wheele: 
was shown into the study. Sir Charles received 
him standing, to intimate that the interview 
must be brief. ‘This, and the time he had heen 
kept waiting in the hall, roused Wheeler’s bile, 
and he entered on his subject more brusquels 
than he had intended. 

**Sir Charles Bassett, you wrote a letter to 
Mr. Hardwicke, reflecting on my client, Mr 
Bassett—a most unjustifiable letter.” 

“* Keep your opinion to yourself, Sir. 
a letter, calling him what he is.” 

**No, Sir; that letter is a libel.” 

**Tt is the truth.” 

“Tt is a malicious libel, Sir; and we shall 
punish you for it. I hereby serve you with this 
copy of a writ. Damages, five thousand pounds.” 

A sigh from the next room passed unnoticed 
by the men, for their voices were now raised in 
anger. 

“And so that is what you came here for. 
Why did you not go to my solicitor? You must 
be as great a blackguard as your client, to serve 
your paltry writs on me in my own house.” 

**Not blackguard enough to insult a gentle 
man in my own house. If you had been civil I 
might have accommodated matters ; but now I'll 
make you smart—ugh !” 

Nothing provokes a high-spirited man more 
than a menace. Sir Charles, threatened in his 
wife’s hearing, shot out his right arm with sur 
prising force and rapidity, and knocked Wheelet 
down in a moment. 

In came Lady Bassett, with a scream, and 
saw the attorney lying doubled up. and Sir 
Charles standing over him, blowing like a gram- 
pus with rage and excitement. 

But the next moment he staggered and gasped, 
and she had to support him to a seat. She rang 
the bell for aid, then kneeled, and took his 
throbbing temples to her wifely bosom. 

Wheeler picked himself up, and, seated on his 
hains, eyed the pair with concentrated fury. 

“Aha! You have hurt yourself more than 
me. ‘Two suits against you now instead of one. 

** Conduct this person from the house, said 
Lady Bassett to a servant who entered at that 
moment. ‘ 

“All right, my lady,” said Wheeler; “I'll 
remind you of that word when this house belongs 
to us.” 
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FATHER TAYLOR, THE SAILORS’ 
PREACHER. 


Fatuer Tartor, as he was familiarly called, 
was born in the city of Richmond, Virginia, 
the year 1793. In early childhood he was lett 
an orphan, and when quite a youth entered upon 
a sea-faring life, first as a surgeons boy in the 
American navy, and afterward in the navy of 
Spain, which was then operating in Mexican 
waters against the French. In our war of 1812 
with Great Britain he shipped on board the pr- 
vateer Curley, and was captured by the English 
and carried a prisoner into Halifax. — Here . 
was found by a poor but Christian widow wine 
had known him in Boston. The pious lady 
ministered to his wants and gave him a Bible. 
Returning to Boston, he was converted under 
the ministry of the Rev. Evtsan Heppixe, after- 
ward one of the bishops of the Methodist Ep! 
copal Church. Through the kind offices 0’ 


| about raving with malice, and longing for the | Amos Bgxxy, a benevolent Boston me:chant, he 
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.. «ent to Newmarket Seminary, New Hamp- 
a ‘ Here he received the only school train- 
a ‘of his life. His available talents becoming 
eekly known, he was pressed into the service 
cethe Church, and joined the New England Con- 
‘rence in 1819. Very judiciously he was sent 
ge in the sea-coast towns, where the suc- 
yohieee his ministrations was marvelous. Every 
here the people flocked to hear the sailor- 
veache?, and hung rapturously upon his impas- 
ea presentations of truth. In 1829 he was 
‘ed in charge of the Methodist Seamen's 
1, of Boston; he had been here but a few 
‘oars when a commodious place of worship was 
saad for him by the contributions of Chris- 
psc all creeds. In this chapel he prayed 
snd preach 


a 


nos 


lac 
Bethe 


ed and labored for the good of sea- 
men to the end of his days. : : 
The congregations of Father Tartor were, 
«ithout doubt, the most extraordinary that ever 
assembled to hear preaching. In the centre, 
’ »nished with seats reserved expressly for them, 
y are sailors from every clime, and of every 
tongue spoken by civilized men. Around them 
re grouped families of sea-faring people, most 
‘them poor and lowly, but constant attendants 
Father TayLor’s ministrations. But in 
ongregation would always be found repre- 
catives of the highest culture—authors, poets, 
tora. wits, the élite of the intellectual world 
—attracted and fascinated by the imagery, hu- 
m rr, and resistless sympathy of Father Tar- 
soR's preaching. One of the finest passages in 
Dickens's ** American Notes” is his description 
of one of TAYLOR’s sermons, Cool and philo- 
conhic Miss Martineau felt and acknowledged 
his power to stir the feelings. The wealth of 
his illustrations was without limit; his hearers 
were surprised, melted, and taken captive. 
James Freeman CLARKE says that Father 
Taytor always reminded him, in the richness 
of his fancy, of Jeremy Taytor, the Curysos- 
tom of the old English divines. 
Very few of the brilliant passages of Father 
TayLor’s sermons have been recorded; one, 
however, in which he gives his estimate of 


creeds, shows, though very imperfectly, his pe- 


fyy 
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uliar style: 
“( reeds, like Joseru’s coat of many colors, 
are made of patches, no two of them alike, or 
one of they: to-day what it was when first made. 
Ever our new friends, the Millerites, since they 
broke their crank in trying to wind the world 
up, have been compelled to add a new patch 
to their creed to explain the blunders in their 
figuring. N@ man shall make a ereed for me; 
i I'm sure I do not wish to make a creed 
for any one. My sea-faring friends know as 
well as myself that a common danger gives 
men a common creed. A few days since one of 
the brethren just returned from sea told me a 
story that will explain what I mean by a com- 
mon danger giving men a common creed, or, if 
you like the phrase better, a common religion. 
He was one of the crew of a large ship bound 
from Liverpool for New York, with over four hun- 
dred souls on board, mostly steerage passengers. 
Half-passage out she was beset by a hurricane, 
which blew all her sails from the bolt-ropes. The 
sea swept away her boats, bulwarks, and every 
thing movable from her decks, and, to add to 
the horror of those on board, when the storm 
moderated she caught fire below. New sails were 
immediately bent, and she was headed for the 
Western Islands, while the passengers were em- 
ployed pouring water below, in the hope of 
drowning the fire. It was all in vain. The fire 
increased instead of diminishing; the pitch be- 
gan to melt from the seams of the planking; the 
lower parts of the hold pumps were burned, so 
that there were no means left to pump the water 
out. In short, after doing all that men could do 
to save the ship, they found themselves at their 
wits end. Then they eried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and He delivered them out of their 
tresses. All work ceased ; the captain called 
rew and passengers together, and told them 
iat it was hardly possible for the ship to con- 
ue afloat another day, for she was leaky as 
well as on fire. He therefore thought it right 
that they should all unite in prayer, and he ad- 
ised every one to pray for himself in his own 
way. As if moved by a common impulse, they 
prostrated themselves on the deck without utter- 
ingaword. Now what do you think they pray- 
ed for? A little more Methodism, a little more 
Catholicism, a little more Presbyterianism, a lit- 
te more Unitarianism, Universalism, or any 
other ism? No,no, brethren. .A common dan- 
ger had given them a common religion. Every 
soul communed with the same God. When they 
Tose trom the deck a young sailor bounded aloft, 
and when he reached the royal-mast-head shout- 
e¢ with all his might, ‘Sail ho! steering in our 
ake.” In a moment the ship was hove to, after 
which the sailors swarmed up the rigging to see 
for themselves, 
"Now wait a minute, shipmates, and I will 
“w you how these poor souls, who but a few 
unutes before were all praying to a common 
ather, began to differ, to make creeds ac- 
. ing to their range of vision. Only one 
. aE py sail could be seen above the hori- 
is ites toe was end on; and from this 
which “a db reason whether the craft 
ong. And this plier —— b pa 
as hull out with studding-suils set on both sides 
The with studding-suils set on both sides. 
ee signal of distress had been seen, and, as if 
x mop wd me was clothed with all drawing sail. 
on . mattered it whether she was a ship, 
JX, or a brig? She was a savior. Was 
ae enough ? She rounded to and saved 
et ll Were they grateful ? I think they 
Poor souls could have pe - ieee van 
and falling with one. —s er lights rising 
Weald have been hee 'y roll of the waves, they 
© deen Just as much given to specula- 
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tion. Even in the darkness somebody would 
have thought that he saw something better than 
his shipmates, and so on probably through the 
whole ship’s company. Sailors as well as lands- 
men are not willing to take God at His word, and 
wait patiently for the working out of His ways, 
but they want to know all about Him right off; 
and because they can’t, then they go to work 
and make what they think He ought to do, and 
call it a creed.” 

In common discourse Father Taynor was 
graphic, witty, and sometimes very sarcastic. 
At a Unitarian meeting some one had made a 
lugubrious address about sin. Father Taytor 
remarked that it reminded him of a “ beetle- 
bug rolling his ball of dirt.” Being annoyed at 
a prayer-meeting by persons getting up and go- 
ing out, he said, ‘‘'l'ide’s rising; the bye stuff is 
floating off.” Being asked when leaving a house 
to make a prayer, he replied, “If there is any 
thing you wish me to pray for, I will do so; but 
I can’t make a prayer.” One of his most char- 
acteristic sayings was that about Emerson, 
whom he declared to be a Christian without 
knowing it. ‘‘He is a Christian, no matter 
what he says about it, and will have to go to 
heaven ; for if the devil got him he would never 
know what todo with him. There seems to me to 
be a screw joose somewhere, though I never could 
tell where ; for, listen as close as I might, I could 
never hear any jar in the machinery. He's cer- 
tainly a Christian, though he knows no more of 
the principles of Christian doctrine than Balaam’s 
ass knew of the principles of Hebrew grammar.” 
He had a great contempt for metaphysics, and 
once, referring to a metaphysical disputation, 
said ‘‘it reminded him of being down South in 
a dark cedar swamp in the night, and the light- 
ning-bugs would snap, snap, snap; and when 
they were up, you would think you had some 
light; but when they went down, it was darker 
than ever.” ‘To a minister whom he wished to 
encourage to labor and to wait he gave the ad- 
vice ‘* not to carry the seed-basket and the sickle 
into the field at the same time.” Speaking of 
the worn-out ministers of the Methodist Church, 
he said ‘“‘they deserved to be fed on preserved 
diamonds.” His quaintness was very percepti- 
ble in his prayers. Many well remember his -pe- 
tition for President Lincoin, that the Lord would 
“* protect him from the creatures who were try- 
ing to bore their way through the sheathing of 
his integrity.” 

The good, saintly old preacher was feeble for 
some years before his death, yet tenacious of life 
to the last. Only a few days befere the end he 
said, ‘‘I sha’n’t die while there is any thing 
left of me.” The Boston papers tell us that he 
passed away in the first quarter of the ebb-tide, 
the proper time, according to the sailors, for a 
natural death. Boston will not soon forget his 
rugged face, furrowed all through and through, 
yet beaming with the light of genius; but his 
memory will be tenderly cherished by sailors all 
over the world. ‘To them he was, in the stron- 
gest sense, Father TayLor. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux experiment of admitting women to the Uni- 
versity at Ann Harbor, Michigan, has been tested in 
a manner satisfactory to the friends of this measure, 
At the recent Commencements of the Law and Medi- 
cal schools, both sexes were recognized in the distri- 
bution of degrees. Among the seventy-eight candi- 
dates for the degree of ‘Doctor of Medicine” was 
Miss Sanford, a lady from Aurora, New York, who 
ranked as one of the first among the graduates. Miss 
Killgore, an Indiana lady, who received her diploma 
as “ Bachelor of Laws,” has held an honorable place 
among the students of her class. It was a matter of 
great regret that the first lady student of the Univer- 
sity to whom a part has been assigned was prevented 
by sickness from appearing on the stage. There are 
this year 1110 students on the catalogue. The num- 
ber has not been lessened, nor the standard lowered, 
by the admission of women to the privileges of the 
University. And the thirty-four who have availed 
themselves of these privileges have been uniformly 
treated with courtesy, and no opposition been made to 
their progress. 





The forty-sixth annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design seems to be more satisfactory 
to the criticising public than any previous one in some 
time. There are about 384 pictures on the walls, the 
majority of which are really excellent. 





An uncompromising slave-holder of Tennessee could 
not bring his mind to live in the United States after 
the abolition of slavery. He migrated to Brazil, and 
became a South American citizen; but, unfortunately 
for him, became bankrupt, and, in accordance with the 
laws of that country, his two daughters have been sold 
into slavery to pay his debts. Such strange recom- 
pense is sometimes meted out to men. Steps have 
been taken to place the amount of the debt—$1200 in 
gold—in the hands of the father. 

Robert Chambers, the celebrated publisher, who re- 
cently died in Edinburgh worth abont £600,000, began 
life as a poor boy, entirely dependent upon his own 
exertions. He laid the foundations of his fortune by 
opening a small circulating library with a little bor- 
rowed money. 





One of the most prolific of novel-writers is Louise 
MiihIbach, who has just laid before the reading public 
of Germany the one hundred and first volume of her 
novels. 





The New York City Mission, the oldest organization 
of the kind in the city, makes the following monthly 
exhibit of its beneficent operations: There are thirty- 
eight city missionaries constantly employed, who last 
month reported 8500 missionary visits. There are 
seven mission chapels in daily—almost constant—use, 
in which were held 450 meetings of various kinds for 
the same period; and there are four mission Sabbath- 
schools, having under instruction and care 1250 chil- 
dren, mostly of the poorest class, There are eight 
temperance societies, meeting weekly or monthly, and 
now having 4000 pledged members enrolled. A Help- 
ing-Hand Association, conducted by an auxiliary com- 
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mittee of ladies, gives employment and aid to 300 poor | 


women; aud sewing schools and mothers’ meetings 
are attended by several hundreds of women and chil- 
dren. There are three mission churches, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 300, and two lodging-houses 
and reading-rooms for men, giving 2000 lodgings and 
meals, and having 500 readers monthly. The mission- 
aries during the month aided 200 families and 1000 
persons, and distributed money, clothing, fuel, food, 
medicine, etc., with means expecially furnished for 
that purpose by the benevolent. 


Among the most singular accidents on record ix one 
which recently occurred in a Massachusetts town. A 
child, while playing with a spool two or three inches 
long, holding it in her mouth, fell from the door-way, 
the fall forcing the spool down her throat far enough 
to bring the head below the tonsils and roots of the 
tongue, and so completely wedged it into the mouth 
as to render it impossible to withdraw it direct with- 
out danger of taking the tongue with it. Fortunately 
the hole in the spool was large enongh for the child to 
breathe through until the arrival of the doctor, who, 
by splitting the spool, was able to take it out in pieces, 
thus saving the little one’s life. 

There is in Washington an establishment for the 
manufacture of electric bells and clocks—a compara- 
tively new business in this country. Arrangements 
have been made to secure perfect workmanship, and 
a patent has been received by the company, so that 
these convenient appliances will doubtless come into 
somewhat general use. It is proposed to erect an 
electric clock tower in a prom‘nent position in Wash- 
ington. 





A hoosier critic compares Nilsson to the “ Venice 
de Medicis!” This is really cruel. How much public 
characters have to endure at the hands and mouths of 
the ignorant! 





Two seasons of Italian opera are promised to the 
music lovers of New York. The first, this spring, 
will be of short duration, Miss Kellogg being the 
prima-donna, with the excellent Havana Opera Troupe 
to support her. The second season will be in the fall, 
Miss Nilsson being prima-donna, supported by the 
best talent which can be procured from across the 
waters, 





Newfoundland fishermen have this year taken an 
extraordinary number of seals. A single steamship 
bore 28,000 seals into the harbor of St. Johns a few 
days since, and a second ship followed her to the 
wharf, when excited inhabitants unloaded from the 
new-comer 21,500 seals, and saw both vessels trim their 
rigging for a second voyage to the ice-fields. Eleven 
smaller vessels from the seal-fisheries arrived still later, 
bearing an average catch of 21,000, making the first 
aggregate of the season 231,000; and more than a hun- 
dred vessels, each certainly carrying 20,000, are still 
expected in the harbor. 


The Marquis of Lorne has laid himself open to sym- 
pathy, not because his young wife is not lovely and 
lovable, but because, as a commoner, though a duke’s 
son, he is debarred from a certain social equality with 
his lady bride. At the recent opening of the Albert 
Hall the poor man was forced to content himself with 
looking from a distance upon the royal family in the 
royal box—the Princess Louise being with them—nor 
could he even join her in the carriage which took her 
to and from the Hall. It has been suggested, since roy- 
al blood is of such paramount importance, that a few 
drops of the blue blood of the Hanoverian stock be 
introduced by transfusion into the veins of this for- 
tunate and yet unfortunate Marquis of Lorne. 





A Boston paper, after giving a brief sketch of the 
“champion old woman” of New York State, aged 
ninety-nine, who has knit eighty pairs of stockings 
within the past year, besides doing considerable house- 
work, remarks that the only blemish in her character is 
that she was not the childhood’s companion of the 
father of his country. 


Marriage in San Domingo is a somewhat costly bnsi- 
ness—but where is it not? The banns are published 
twice on successive Sundays or other /éte days, and the 
parties are expected to confess twice, although once 
will answer. The wedding fees are variously stated at 
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from $8 to $16, which probably does not include the 
confessions, It is said that much of the immorality 
of the lower classes springs from the fact that they 
can not afford to pay the fees, and so dispense with all 
ceremony. The matrimonial noose is by no means a 
figure of speech in many sections of San Domingo, 
The contracting parties are literally joined together by 
the neck with a stout rope, which the officiating priest 
ties, as an important part of the ceremony, 


The ancestral residence of Bismarck is situated in 
Schénhausen, in the province of Pomerania, and is 
@ plain three-story building, erected toward the close 
of the seventeenth century. The front entrance beara 
the inscription of the Bismarck arme—a clover leaf 
encircled by three nettle leaves. The tradition is that 
long ago a great lord, attended by a hundred horse- 
men, came from the German Ocean to Pomerania to 
gain the hand of Gertrude, a beautiful princess of the 
house of Bismarck. She, being already betrothed, re- 
fused him. The noble was so enraged that he took 
the castle by storm, and slew Gertrude’s father. Then, 
exultant, he entered her room, and said: “I come to 
break you, you golden clover of my heart. Youare no 
nettle, and do not sting; the clover leaf causes no 
pain ;” and boldiy embraced the loyely Gertrude, when 
suddenly he sank to the floor, weltering in his own 
blood ; for the fair princess had stabbed him to the 
heart with a dagger she had concealed about her per- 
son. “ Sadly mistaken,” said she; “‘I am anettle when 
I will, and can sting. And so do nettles ever sting the 
one who would break a clover leaf of the Bismarcks.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Mrontéan doctor, who was arrested because hia 
atient died, has been acquitted on the ground that 
ne did the best he could, giving all the medicines he 
knew the names of. He put in a plea that he never in- 
sured a case when he took it. 

scutamaninciscelifigionsninsiinnangi 

“Mother, it isno use: I can never love Mr. Sprowler.” 
“Well,” said the mother, looking at her with surprise, 
“that is no reason why you should not marry him.” 

cnseiniaialapetnmadiltadetedtink 

How To rinp Stgapy EmpLorment—Get inside the 
State prison. 








One of Darwin's strongest arguments in favor of his 
theory that man is a descendant of the monkey is that 
monkeys always part their hair in the middle. It isa 
noticeable fact, however, that monkeys have quit it 
since it has become fashionable among certain men. 

ceaptihicannatientennnogs 

“Tl give you the slip,” as the gardener aaid when he 
promised a friend a cutting. 
_>- 

The following is an epitaph on the death of a young 
lady engaged to be married: 

“The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding-dress provided ; 

But ere the wedding-day arrived 

She sickened and she die did.” 








ieee einai 
Can a man eating dates be said to consume time ? 
. es Seay 


An Indiana paper notices the death of an old sub- 
acriber, and touchingly adda, ‘‘ We are sorry to hear 
of the death of any of our subscribers who are prompt 
about paying up.” 





Women's-rights women may yet aspire to positions 
in the navy; Lot’s wife was an old salt, you know. 





Among the “wants” in one of the papers is this: 
e Partial board for a single gentleman ; house kept by 
a widow and daughter ; wes and cars convenient.” 





An old negress who was on exhibition in New En- 
gland as “‘ the oldest living person” rather overdid her 
part the other day, when asked if she had ever seen 
George Washington, by saying, ‘Oh yes; he used to 
come to where I lived in New Hampshire every year 
to the Fourth of July celebration, and we always made 
a heap of him, which was the reason he liked to come.” 

cuisitinhishaliimiohtbhibenn 

As illustrating the humorous, Professor Lewell men- 
tions an advertisement that caught his eye some time 
since: “* Wanted, by a boy, a situation in an eating- 
lfouse. He is used to the business.” 

ominsigmeniiipebeananaen 

A showman in the State of Maine wanted to exhibit 
an Egyptian mummy, and attended at the court-house 
to obtain permission. ** What is it you want to show ?” 
inquired the judge. “ An Egyptian mummy more than 
three thousand years old,” said the showman, “Three 
thousand years old !” exclaimed the judge, jumping to 
his feet; “ and is the critter alive ?” 
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THE KU-KLUX DOWN SOUTH. 
‘*We CorpiaL_y Invite Inmicration.” 
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NATIONAL GUARDS PREPARING TO FIRE ON THE PEOPLE IN THE RUE DE RIVOLL 
STREET VIEWS IN PARIS—INCIDEN''S OF THE COMMUNIST REVOLT.—{See Pace 412.] 
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THE LEPER. 
By NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


“Room for the leper! Room:” And as he came 
The cry passed on—‘“ Room for the leper! Room!” 


e . . « . . 


And aside they stood, 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood—all 
Who met him on his way—and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying—“ Unclean! unclean !” 


* . o . . - . 


Day was breaking 
When at the aliar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense-lamp 
Burned with a straggling light, and a low chant 
Swelled through the hollow arches of the roof, 
Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 
Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his head 
Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His costly raiment for the leper’s garb, 
And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still, 
Waiting to hear his doom: 


“Depart! depart, O child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God, 
For he has smote thee with his chastening rod, 
And to the desert wild 
From ail thou lov’st away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague his people may be free. 


“Depart! and come not near 
‘The busy mart, the crowded city, more; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o'er; 
And stay thor not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 


“Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide; 
Nor kueel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By ‘desert well, or river's grassy brink. 


“And pass not thou between 
The weary traveler and the cooling breeze; 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn or yellow grain. 


“And now depart! and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, frgm, the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 
Depart, O leper! and forget not God!” 


And he went forth—alone! not one of all 

The many whoin he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 

Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea, he went his way, 
Sick and heart-broken, and alone—to die! 

For God had cursed the leper! 


It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying that he might be so blest—to die! 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, “‘Unclean! unclean!” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He feil upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er 
The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
—‘*Helon !"—the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument—most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
“Helon! arise!” and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him, 


e Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore; 

No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene; and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips 

The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn; 
His stature modeied with a perfect grace; 

His countenance, the impress of a God, 

Touched with the open innocence of a child; 
Fijs eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fullness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly a while, 
As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 

And laid it on his brow, and said, “ Be clean !” 

And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 

Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 

And his dry palma grew moist, and on his brow 

The dewy softness of an infant's stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 

Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshiped him. 





WON—NOT WOOED. 


By the Author of ‘Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A LEAF FROM A SKETCH-BOOK. 


Tue effect of the wound inflicted by Horn 
Winthrop was more serious than he had himself 
calculated upon. He had bidden Mabel not to 
let it rankle, but he little knew with what poison 
his weapon had been dipped. She stood for some 
minutes after his departure, pale as marble, and 
as motionless, with her hand still pressed to her 
heart, as though to mitigate the pain of some 
material blow. She never doubted for a moment 
that Horn had told her the truth. The contra- 
diction to his statement, if false, could be ob- 
tained too easily, and, besides, he had with his 
own lips advised her to satisfy herself upon that 
point by inquiry. Mr. Winthrop had not been 
her anonymous benefactor at all; and, what was 
most terrible to think of, she had sacrificed her- 
self to him, when the obligation was really owed 
to him who had already won her love. ‘The first 
savings, the first earnings of Richard Thornton 
—for without Horn’s cruel taunt she would now 
have recognized the gift as Richard’s—sent to 
her to purchase her freedom from poverty, had 
been the means of selling her into slavery! Nay, 
what was more likely, Richard had not even 
earned the money, but for her sake had abased 
himself to his former patron, and obtained from 
him, at the cost of self-respect, the sum that had 
insured her own abasement. ‘True, he had nev- 
er spoken to her of love at all; but how clearly 
she saw now from what a chivalric and unselfish 
cause he had kept silence! No wonder that the 
news of her marriage had fallen upon him yes- 
terday like a thunder-clap (how plainly she once 
more beheld his astounded look); and even then 
how patiently and forgivingly he had borne him- 
self, doubtless making excuses for her in his own 
mind, when (she felt) she was without excuse, or 
almost without it. Perhaps he had had hopes 
of getting on in the world—his air and manner, 
when disconnected with herself, seemed to speak 
of better fortunes ; even his mode of life, and the 
fact of his being a Volunteer at all, betokened 
improvement in this respect. ‘*‘A year or two 
hence” (mayhap he had thought to himself) ‘‘I 
shall be able openly to offer my hand where I 
have, long ago, given my heart. I have not asked 
her to wait for me, but she will not be in haste to 
wed so soon after her father’s death.” And it was 
not eight months since she had been orphaned! 

The bitte: tears rolled fast down her white 
cheeks as she conjured up these thoughts; and 
then a deep flush suffused them, for she reflected 
that it was wickedness—and worse, that she her- 
self had made it so—even to think of Richard 
at all. Love in her was henceforth a deadly sin, 
except where it was owed by duty, and she felt 
now more than ever that it was impossible to 
pay it there. Nay, how could even respect be 
paid to the man who had taken advantage of a 
sense of obligation which he must have known 
to be mistaken, misapplied, to make her his wife ? 
It was as infamous as though, to procure his 
end, he had impersonated another man. 

But was it perfectly certain that Mr. Win- 
throp had done this? With her burning forehead 
leaned on one cold hand, Mabel applied herself 
with earnestness, with passionate eagerness, to 
this question. For her own sake, as well as for 
his, she was most desirous to find, not excuses, 
but a justification for the man to whom she was 
doomed to be yoked for life. Her heart could 
never recommend him to mercy if he were guilty ; 
it was essential, therefore, that her reason should 
acquit him. It was just possible that Mr. Win- 
throp had misunderstood the letter which she 
had sent him in reply to his offer of marriage : 
she had alluded therein to the anonymous pres- 
ent of two hundred pounds, as she had then 
thought, with sufficient explicitness, but still she 
had not mentioned it in plain terms. Word by 
word, with painful persistence, she now endeay- 
ed to recall exactly what she had written. 

‘** You have not reminded me of the obligation 
under which Iam well aware you have placed me ; 
you are silent upon that point, because you area 
gentleman. It is impossible, however, for me to 
forbear allusion to it. Nay, 1 must honestly tell 
you that it makes me feel your debtor; a bond- 
woman, and not a free agent.” 

Mabel pondered over those words exactly as 
Mr. Winthrop had pondered over them fof hours 
that night at The George at Brackmere, striving 
her best, just as he had done, to deprive them 
of their particular significance. ~ 

“*T am a rogue,” he had cried out at one time, 
‘an infernal villain; but I wil/ have her.” But 
this had been only an impulsive ejaculation. A 
reckless fellow whom the criminal law has pounced 
upon will sometimes exclaim : ‘‘ It was I who did 
it—I am guilty.” But being ‘duly cautioned” 
by the proper authorities, and having been inter- 
viewed by a sagacious attorney, this first too hasty 
view is generally abandoned. ‘The accused per- 
son begins to think—or, at all events, to say—‘* I 
did not do it—I am not guilty ;” and similarly 
Mr. Miles Winthrop, upon due reflection, had 
retracted those violent expressions against him- 
self, or, at all events, had modified them very 
considerably. Upon reconsideration of Mabel's 
words, he had contrived to give them a general 
instead of particular signification. It was just 


possible, by the help of the devil, to accept them 


in what the theologians term a non-natural sense. 


It was fortunate (for this view of the case) that 
Mr. Winthrop had so good an opinion of his own 
high estate, for he managed to paraphrase Ma- 
bel’s expression of her sense of obligation by 


**sense of the difference in our social rank, and 


of the enormous advantages on your side, con- 





cerning which, with your accustomed delicacy, 
you have been silent. So great is the dispropor- 
tion between our positions that I tell you honestly 
I shall scarcely feel myself otherwise than your 
bond-woman.’ 

‘This was precisely the view of the matter which 
Mabel was now endeavoring to present to herself ; 
and in this she was not a little aided by the terms 
of Mr. Winthrop’s reply. She took this from her 
desk, and spreading it out before her, sought in 
it for this new meaning with all the fervor of a 
partisan commentator seeking for a gloss. 

** Do not speak of obligation,” he had written, 
‘* for whatever I have to offer you—or ever had” 
(and it is fair to Mr. Winthrop to say that the 
italics were Mabel’s own)—‘‘ seems to me of no 
value until you have deigned to accept it.” 

Of course that might be taken, as she had at 
first taken it, for a delicate allusion to the anony- 
mous gift, but it might also be a graceful reference 
in general terms to the inequality of their posi- 
tions, upon which he had misunderstood her to 
lay stress. 

If the accused had had to defend himself in his 
own case before this merciful judge, he would 
without doubt have lost it, but eminent counsel 
had volunteered their service upon his behalf; 
Charity was pleading for him in Mabel’s breast, 
and Pity, though it was not that Pity which is 
akin to Love. And, upon the whole, the verdict 
was an acquittal. Again and again she accused 
herself of having, through false delicacy, used 
vague and unmeaning terms respecting that gift 
of two hundred pounds, when it was her duty to 
have spoken out about it; it was her own fault 
that Mr. Winthrop had misunderstood her ; it was 
all her own fault—this miserable, helpless business 
—and into what an abyss of wretchedness had it 
drawn her! Her mind had been resolutely fixed 
on repeating to his father every incident of Horn’s 
insulting behavior; but in ber deep humility and 
self-reproach it struck her now that it would be 
only a just punishment to herself to bear in secret, 
and without complaint, a wrong to disclose which 
would unquestionably be to wound her husband 
to the quick. 

There are many women who do not love their 
husbands, and yet who do not loathe them. If 
Mabel felt any absolute aversion to Mr. Winthrop, 
it was from a cause which ought not to have ex- 
isted, and which she did not admit to herself to 
exist--namely, because her love was given to an- 
other man. If matters had happened otherwise 
—but there was no necessity to dwell on that idea, 
and she resolutely put it from her. Mr. Win- 
throp was devoted to her—after his fashion; kind, 
indulgent, and—until the previous day—had 
never shown any symptom of ill humor, so far as 
she was concerned ; and this last negative virtue 
was of the more account since his temperament 
was naturally irritable to the last degree. 

There is a popular idea, that when a man and 
his wife are misjoined together—if the union is 
what is called ‘* incompatible”’—they pass their 
lives in fighting like cat and dog, which would be 
really too exhausting—or in maintaining a cer- 
tain stately indifference to one another, which is 
almost as difficult to keep up as it would be to 
stand at the military position of ‘‘ attention” for 
four-and-twenty hours. Such a condition of af- 
fairs would, in fact, be intolerable; and would 
be soon put a stop to, if by no nobler force, by 
that vulgar and commonplace instrument, Indi- 
gestion. Men like Mr. Winthrop, who have 
**seen so much of the world,” and are (when 
they please) ‘‘ so charming in society,” are often, 
it is true, very far from being pleasant house- 
mates ; but they are not ruffians; they will en- 
deavor to make themselves agreeable at home 
also, at all events occasionally, even for their own 
sake ; it is only a fool, or one of considerably high- 
er rank than acountry gentleman, who fancies he 
can be brutal with impunity ; and Mr. Winthrop 
had no inclination to be brutal. He was impe- 
rious and despotic in temper, but he was not a 
vulgar bully like his son. Horn had described 
his father accurately enough as resenting inter- 
ference in his own affairs ; the young man’s wits, 
such they were, were concentrated upon such 
matters as affected himself; they were not dif- 
fused, nor directed to any other object; and 
therefore they had done him good service. (It 
is astonishing how well a man can live, even upon 
a small income, who religiously spends every six- 
pence upon himself.) He had even judged rightly 
when, reasoning from analogy, he had called his 
father jealous. But no occasion of jealousy had, 
heretofore at least, arisen to Mr. Winthrop the 
elder; and, except in that one instance of the 
proposed purchase of the second riding-horse, 
Mabel had never interfered with him. He was 
certainly rather fretful ; but that she attributed 
to the state of his health, about which he was 
very solicitous ; he was, in fact, a valetudinarian. 

Mabel did not, of course, criticise her husband’s 
character, point by point, in this fashion; it would 
have been ungenerous and undutiful to have done 
so; but in a general way she did review her own 
position as he affected it, and endeavored, by 
thinking the best she could of him, to fortify her 
own dutiful resolves. 

When Mr. Winthrop returned that afternoon, 
he was in excellent spirits; he had bought the 
mare at Tattersall’s, and was certain that it was 
the very thing to suit his wife; and Mabel thanked 
him, with only the gentle protest that he was too 
good to her. She was not a bad horsewoman ; 
she had learned as a child to ride in a rough way 
at Swallowdip, on ponies and similar small deer, 
and had found the trained steed her husband had 
brought to Brackmere very manageable; she 
looked superbly on horseback, and he liked to see 
her look superb. 

“*T have had the mare sent down at once to 
Wapshot, my dear: to see you ride in these 
crewded streets before we can reach the Park, 
always makes me nervous ; and as we have made 
up our minds to go home, it was just as well. 
Don’t you think so?” 








He spoke with careless frankness, but the glance 
which he directed toward his wife was furtive and 
exhibited anxiety. She hesitated in her rej, 
because his remark took her so wholly by 
prise. She had never been consulted on the m i. 
ter in question; and when Mr, Winthrop had 
spoken last about leaving town, he had seeme:| 
in favor of going abroad. 

** You have no objection to go to Wapshot, | 
hope ?” added he, sharply. ‘ 

**Certainly not, Miles. I am ready to start 
to-morrow, if you please. The park and grounds 
to judge by all that I have heard, must be lool.” 
ing most beautiful ; and it is far pleasanter to jy. 
rs the country, this summer weather, than in Lon- 

on. 

‘**T wish you had told me so before, my dear 
Mabel,” replied Mr. Winthrop. ‘Your happi- 
ness makes mine, you know; but then you are «o 
humble-minded ; you never say, ‘I want this, or 
that,’ as a wife—or at least a bride—has surely a 
right to do. Well, you will have all you desire 
at Wapshot, I hope. Yes, the park will be look- 
ing well this July weather. I will write to Mrs. 
Merthyr by to-night’s post, to get every thing 
ready for us, and especially to prevent certain 
things being got ready. I don’t mind their ring- 
ing the church-bells, but I can’t stand deputations 
of the tenantry, and long speeches, and, above al! 
the having one’s horses taken out of the carria ge, 
and being dragged home by men. Can you?” ‘ 

**T have not had much experience in such wel- 
comes,” said Mabel, smiling ; ‘*‘ but I think such 
adulation is a mistake. It does not seem right 
for men to take the place of horses.” 

**T don’t care so much about that,” said Mr. 
Winthrop; ‘‘if men like to make beasts of them- 
selves, they may; but there’s a nasty turn in the 
road up to the Hall, and if any of these demon- 
strative gentry should be inclined to jib—ves, I'll 
certainly put a spoke in that wheel beforehand.” 

When he had written his letter to the house. 
keeper, Mr. Winthrop’s spirits rose even higher, 
It was plain that some difficulty had vanished, or 
that a weight was removed from his mind. For 
a wonder, no scheme of amusement had been de- 
vised for that particular evening, so these Darby 
and Joan remained at home. Wapshot natu- 
rally formed the subject of their talk, and Mr. 
Winthrop produced a number of well-executed 
drawings of the Hall and park, from one of his 
port-folios. He went about with a number of 
them, some full of home scenes, and some of the 
records of his foreign travel. When they had ex- 
hausted the former, Mabel asked to be shown the 
latter. 

‘**T have looked over them all,” said she, ‘‘or 
almost all, but many of them have no names, and 
you were not at hand to explain them to me.” 

This could not very easily have happened, since 
Mr. Winthrop rarely missed an opportunity of 
personally exhibiting the contents of his sketch- 
book; but it might have been so; and, at all 
events, the pretty speech was very grateful to 
him. The drawings were good and vigorously 
executed ; the subjects well chosen with a view 
to effect, and very various. Here was a bit of 
jungle teeming with the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the tropics; and here a barren plain, 
‘lit by a low, large moon,” and without a tree. 

‘* Why, this looks like a piece of British soil,” 
said Mabel, as she gazed upon a crescent bay, 
fringed with fair woods; one horn a sandy slope, 
the other a fine headland, beyond which a ship 
was standing out tosea. ‘‘ It is just such a scene 
as I remember at Shingleton.” 

**Tt was not, however, at Shingleton that I saw 
it,” answered Mr. Winthrop, gravely; ‘‘it is 
many thousand miles from home—in Patagonia. 

‘Ah, yes,” said Mabel, almost with tender- 
ness: she remembered what Mrs. Marshall had 
told her concerning the first Mrs. Winthrop, and 
would have passed the picture by had not her 
companion stayed her hand. 

‘You have heard the story, then ?” said he. 

“*No, Miles; at least I have been told ouly 
this much, that in Patagonia”’— She hesitated ; 
it is rather disconcerting for a bride to have to 
speak to her husband of her predecessor. lo 
pretend sympathy for that dear departed to whore 
death our present enviable position is solely owing 
seems ridiculous ; while any attempt at a comp!l- 
ment must needs be of the nature of self-praise. 
If No. 1 was a great treasure to her husband, how 
much more priceless must be No. 2, w hose at- 
tractions have caused him to forget her! rhe 
whole subject is difficult of approach for a young 
lady in her honey-moon. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Winthrop, thoughtfully, 
‘‘ there is no spot on the earth’s surface that bee 
been so constantly in my mind’s eye as yonder 
bay. It was there I lost my first wife for four 
long years, and, as I then thought, forever. . 

‘* Would it be too painful to you, Miles, to te! 
me how it happened ?” k 

“Tt was a calm day, and we were coasting along 
the shore—about two miles from it. I had not 
been well, and was trying to get some sleep in my 
cabin, having sent Margaret on deck to enjoy the 
sunshine. Presently a curious spectacle present- 
ed itself: a quantity of beautiful flowers were 
seen floating on the waves. ‘There is a mvc! 
somewhere to the north here’”—he indicated the 
spot on the picture—‘‘ the stream of which has 
sufficient strength and volume to make itself ap- 
parent out to sea for a mile or more; & 
without doubt had brought down the obje ; 
question, thrown overboard, perhaps, from = 
canoe ; but it looked for the moment sapten ee 
of magic. The people of the coast are savages, 
and a had pre i deamiees, a wide berth; 7 
deed, we had not touched land for weeks, and it 
was only natural that, to a lady's eye, this charm- 
ing present from the land should seem accepeabit. 
At all events, not only did Margaret greatly de- 
sire to secure it, but, seeing the sea so calm, i 
pressed a wish to go herself in pursuit of it, as! 
slowly drifted toward the land. It was an 'm- 
prudence which, had I been on deck, I should cer 
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e opposed, but there seemed no sort of 


. hav - 
oa it. An old and trusty sailor volunteered 
. take her in the smallest boat we had—a mere 


j1—and she unhappily consented to 
him. The ship was almost becalmed, 
and the crew watched their progress without 
dreaming that any harm could happen to them. 
However, just as it seemed that the objects they 
sursued were within their reach, both flowers and 
i at began to hurry away as though in a mill-race. 
An under-current, of which, of course, we knew 
nothing, ran southward about a mile from land, 
and carried them past yonder sandy spit, and out 
of sight. The captain did what he could, and 
stood in-shore at once ; but, though taking the 
self-same course as they had done, we could find 
no trace of them. For days and weeks we re- 
mained on that inhospitable coast until the weath- 
er changed, and it became dangerous to delay 
longer. ‘Then, almost heart-broken, I came home 
without my wife.” 2. 

“« But she came back at last, Miles!” said Ma- 
bel, pitifully. . . “ 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winthrop, slowly. 
“She came back after four years, and our son, 
born in the mean time, with her. He is called 
Horn after the cape in the neighborhood of which 
this disaster happened.” 

“ But how did they return ?” 

«An English trader, passing by the cape, and 
falling short of water, landed a boat screw, which 
fell in with Margaret and her child. She had 
had strange adventures; but a native woman 
had been very kind to her; nor, indeed, notwith- 
standing the bad name which the people of that 
district bore, did any one molest her. Still, the 
perience was a terrible shock to her, poor wom- 

and she was never quite herself again.” 


cockle-shel 
acc¢ ympany 


ex 


‘* But how doubly dear she must have been 
0 vou. 

*<Yes,”'said Mr. Winthrop; ‘‘ naturally. But 
for her return, every acre of the estate would 
have passed into the hands of a distant branch 
of the family. You see it was quite impossible 
for me to contract a second marriage while the 
first Mrs. Winthrop’s fate was still a matter of 
conjecture. As it was, her return seemed like 
the coming back of one from the dead.” 

‘Tt must, indeed, have seemed so,” answered 
Mabel. ‘* Was the poor sailor never heard of?” 

‘Michael? No, never. It is my belief they 
ate him,” observed Mr. Winthrop, coldly ; ‘‘ for 
the natives were cannibals.” 

‘‘Cannibals!” echoed Mabel, with a shudder. 

“They were, indeed. The notion shocks you, 
very naturally: Imagine, therefore, how exceed- 
ingly distasteful the whole subject must be to me. 
Still | thought it right to put you in possession 
of the facts, since you will probably hear some 
vulgar version of them from those not likely to be 
so well informed. We need not speak of the 
matter again.” He turned the leaf. ‘‘ Now 
there’s a charming place—an island of the West 
Indies, not a mile across, but which, for richness 
end beauty, might be the very bride of islands. 
We passed three days there, snatched in advance, 
as it seemed, from life in heaven.” 

So passed the evening. It was not till the 
rlock struck midnight that the recollection of 
Horn Winthrop's conduct that morning recurred 
to Mabel. The twelve hours were now passed, 
during which, if he should hear nothing to the 
eontrary, he had said, he should conclude that 
peace was made between them. Peace? Her 
lip curled scornfully as she recalled the word. 
But though she might reject all alliance with this 


No; she dared not. For years, perhaps 
for life, she was doomed, then, to be exposed to 
t!l the force of his ill will, unless she could ran- 
tom herself by aiding his schemes upon his fa- 

‘s purse. She acknowledged the full value 
if the secret of which, she knew not how, he had 
contrived to possess himself. He was right in 
judging that she had not the courage to confess 
to her husband that she had received help from 
another's hand, and that other Richard Thorn- 
ton, and had married Aim because she had mis- 
understood it to come from his own. She must 
bear her cross as she could. What mattered it ? 
Life did not last forever ; and, at all events, she 
who had been alone to blame in the matter—for 
so she had persuaded herself—alone wonld have 
to suffer. How much more terrible it would 
have heen, if one she loved, and who was inno- 
cent of her offense, had had to suffer also! 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


. SitcaTED in a glorious park, affording almost 
every description of scenery, and surrounded by a 
ate of mountains, Wapshot Hall had great 
pe aweoqae attractions outside its walls, while 
«Jn It was acknowledged to be one of the 
show-places” of the north. Fortunately for the 
peace of mind of its present proprietor, tourists did 
. *, however, throng to it very numerously even 
“i a gs months. It did not border upon 
_ © great arteries of travel, nor was there 
flamer of interest in its neighborhood. 
cho eee ramparts stood near it to mark 
tte a or Roman had intrenched them- 
"tea © tomate, with its possibilities of hero's 
emi ay nor did any hoary legends in 
sedi vsti. to the ancient Hall itself. It was 
tg th to have suffered from border rav- 

2€; or perhaps too solitary, and therefore unre- 


oe to have tempted it. It was in too 
_ —— - admit of a ** haunted wing.” Like 
Revie in a M lich possessed it, W apshot Hall had 

» in fact, been remarkable for any thing, and 


Yet was interest; : ; i 
vor. tteresting, if not instructive, from its 
f Antiquity, 
a A 
ne general style of the house was Elizabethan, 
architecture was various and irregular. 
acked and overshadowed by very lutty 


Mt Its 


Though b 





hills, it stood on high ground, was built, indeed, 
on a fine natural plateau, part of which in front 


of the edifice had been so contrived as to resemble | 


a magnificent artificial terrace. From it and, 
of course, from the windows that commanded it 
there was a “‘ home view” almost unrivaled. ‘The 
well-wooded and undulating park sloped down to 


a great lake, on whose summer brightness, or | 


winter's steely blue, the eye was never tired of 
gazing. Hills of a less stately height than those 
behind the Hall encompassed this landscape. ‘The 
whole estate was as complete and self-contained as 
though it had been created apart from the rest of 
the world, and contained as various elements of 
beauty—in hill and vale, in wood and water—as 
a picture of Claude’s, Extensive as it was, and 
fair as was the income it yielded, the house was 
large for its acres. Though the mere materials 
for its erection lay near at hand, it was a marvel 
how men in so retired and unpopulous a spot could 
have been procured in sufficient numbers to build 
it. The original designer must have had the 
passion for vastness of a Pharaoh. The great 
hall—which, it is true, the family and their retain- 
ers, as well, probably, as a whole pack of divers 
kinds of dogs, used in old times as a common 
dining-room—could have accommodated a horse 
regiment. All attempts to light it by artificial 
means, except by gas, which it would have been 
blasphemous to suggest, were vain; and even in 
the day-time the painted shields that studded the 
long windows turned half the sunshine into gules 
and azure before it poured upon the black and 
shining floor. To Mabel, with the remembrance 
of the little Brackmere lobby in her mind, the 
proportions of this place, as well as those of the 


vast oak staircase that led from it to the upper | 


floors, seemed colossal. She had been inside that 
world-famous castle which was the object of her 
father’s loyalty, but even there she had not seen 
so large an apartment, or, if she had, had never 
conceived of it as being a “‘ living-room’’—a place 
to dine in. Yet here, in the summer months, it 
was Mr. Winthrop’s habit to take his principal 
meal, with three or four servants standing about 
the board, whose presence rather increased than 
diminished the sense of a solitary space. It would 
have required half a hundred retainers, with as 
many flambeaux, to have duly peopled such a 
scene, and lit up those great breadths of shadow. 

It was in this stately room, after a long railway 
journey, and (in time) almost as long a carriage 
drive through a wild but picturesque district, 
that Mabel found herself. Her awe, which was 
not less than that of the bride of the lord of 
Burleigh upon her first introduction to Ais great- 
ness, showed itself in her features, and by no 
means displeased her husband. It was a fitting 
tribute to that social position he had conferred 
upon her, and which was evidently so much su- 
perior to the highest expectations she had enter- 
tained of it. With a self-satisfied smile he 
touched her hand, and pointed to the housekeep- 
er, who stood courtesying by the door-way. 

‘*Mrs. Merthyr is accustomed to see people 
astonished at the size of my dining-room, Mabel, 
and she will excuse vour remissness.” 

With a flush and a smile, Mabel held out her 
hand, and warmly acknowledged the old lady's 
greeting. She was a stately dame, in silk as stiff 
as tarpaulin; and such silk was her only wear. 
She had *‘ shown” Wapshot to visitors for a quar- 
ter of a century, and if she had taken some of 
their compliments upon it, as well as the gold 
pieces (for silver she never took) to herself, it was 
but natural, for she identified herself with the 
house as completely as though she were stone 
and mortar instead of flesh and blood ; hence her 
magnificent deportment, now slightly mitigated 
and toned down in the presence of her master 
and his bride. 

** We have to thank you, Mrs. Merthyr,” said 
Mr. Winthrop, “for having arranged for us so 
quiet a reception. Mrs. Winthrop is naturally 
fatigued after so long a journey ; and it was bet- 
ter, I thought, to dispense with all welcomes ex- 
cept from the tongues of your church -bells.” 
The peals from the belfry of the hidden village 
church were filling the evening air with their 
complaining mirth; else no voice had wished 
them joy. The tenantry and villagers had been 
given to understand it was their lord’s wish that 


they should abstain from all demonstration, but | 
| her a play or poem, for he possessed considerable 


they were to come up to the Hall on the morrow, 
when there were to be great doings. 

**Tt was not, Sir, for want of the wish to hon- 
or you and your lady that our people have kept 
at home to-night,” replied Mrs. Merthyr, respect- 
fully. Then, turning to her new mistress, 
** Dinner will be served as soon as it is your 
pleasure to order it. May I have the honor of 
showing you, madam, to your room ?” 

This apartment was the state sleeping-room 
of Wapshot, and might have been used, so far as 
size was concerned, by all the generations of the 
Winthrops from the Heptarchy till then at the 
same time. Rushes had once strewn the floor, 
and tapestry hung from the walls; and though 
thick-piled carpets and elegant paper-hangings 
had been substituted for these, the vastness and 
the gloom affected Mabel. The daylight nad 
fled, but the curtains of the great bay-window 
had not been drawn, and she walked quickly to 
it, as though to seek cheerfulness from without. 
The scene was fair and placid enough, but scarce- 
ly cheerful ; it was, on the contrary, solemn and 
lonely. ‘The whole of Martha Barr’s establish- 
ment, including the front garden and its myste- 
rious back yard, might have been placed in that 
bay-window. 

**T hope you will like your room and its 
view,” said the housekeeper, rather stiffly. 

‘+ Both are most beautiful,” replied poor Mabel, 
anxious to please this formidable person, who 
called her—so incongruously—mistress. ‘* But 
I have been accustomed to much smaller rooms, 
and I feei’—she was abont to say, a little fright- 
ened, but she restrained herself, and added— 
** quite lost in this one.” 




















Mrs. Merthyr smiled graciously at this, as 


though it had been a personal compliment. * It | 


takes some time to get accustomed to Wapshot, 
madam,” said she; ‘* but you can not fail to like 
it in the end. If you have no other commands, 
I will leave you for the present, and summon 
your own maid.” 

And off the old dame stalked with a stately 
rustle, such as Autumn makes among her fallen 
leaves. 


The evening was mild, and, for that northern 


climate, even warm, but Mabel shivered ; a chill- 
ing sense of loneliness, almost of desolation, was 
creeping upon her. Ah, if only she could have 
had her faithful Susan from the Rectory to tend 
her now, and keep her company in this alien place, 
amidst these unhomelike splendors! If her hus- 
band, who was always willing to give her pleasure, 
had but thought of that, or if she had had the 
courage to suggest it to him! But she had not. 
She had feared—and not without reason—that he 
might have taken such a request as being a proof 
that his love, his protection, his companionship, 
were not sufficient for her; that though his wife, 
she still felt strange and ill at ease with him. 
What would she not have given for the sight of a 
familiar face, however humble, for the sound of a 
voice that had affection in its tone, in place of the 
measured accents of respect that met her ear at 
Wapshot! Mabel had had no attendant of her 
own in London, preferring to use the services of 
one of the maids of the hotel; but Mrs. Merthyr 
had been enjoined to furnish her with this ** req- 
uisite for the toilet,” and she had done so. 
Caroline Vance had emanated originally from 
that great emporium for maid-servants in the 
rough, the village school ; but she had ‘‘takena 
place” early, and having ‘‘ given great satistac- 


tion,” had been promoted from the nursery, where | 


she had been ‘* Carry,” to my lady's chamber, 
where she was ‘* Vance.” Circumstances over 
which she had certainly no control (namely, the 


bankruptcy of my lady’s husband) had necessitated | 


a breaking up of his establishment; and so Car- 
oline had returned to Wapshot, just in time, as it 
so happened, to become ‘‘ Vance” again in Mrs. 
Winthrop’s service. She could not, of course, at 
all events at present, be what Susan would have 
been to Mabel; but she brought with her a smil- 
ing face and kindly ways, which were very wel- 
come, She was pretty, too; and Mabel did not 
entertain that jealousy of good looks in her own 
sex which many women—even young and pretty 


| ones themselves—both experience and exhibit. 


Vance was used to the great house, having in 
her early days helped to scrub and tidy it under 
the distant supervision of Mrs. Merthyr ; and her 
familiarity with the place and its vastness gave 
her young mistress courage. For to say truth, 
and notwithstanding its magnificence as a man- 
sion, Wapshot Hall was a dismal place to which 
to bring a newly married wife. , With half a 
dozen children to wake the echoes of its long 
galleries with their blithe laughter, and to patter 
over the smooth oak floors with their lively teet— 
with plenty of cheerful guests to exorcise its mel- 
ancholy, and a few couples of young people to 
utilize the bay-windows when the moon streamed 
through them, and change their ghostly atmos- 
phere to one of love—it would have been charm- 
ing; but as it was, the Hall was not only dall, 
but depressing. 

Visitors came, of course—magnates of the land, 
who brought their congratulations for their neigh- 
bor the lord of Wapshot, eyed Mabel with con- 
siderable interest, not unmixed, she sometimes 
thought, with pity, and asked—always with ef- 
fort and a certain awkwardness—after Mr. Horn. 
It was evident that the young gentleman was not 
a favorite. Mabel returned these calls in com- 
pany with her husband ; and dinner-parties, given 
and returned, took place in due course. ‘These 
were dull and heavy in themselves, and vet, when 
they were over, and the guests had departed, a 
deeper melancholy seemed to settle down upon the 
rooms they had partially filled if not enlivened. 
So far as her husband was concerned, she had no 
reason to complain of solitariness. He liked her 
to be with him at all times. He took long rides 
with her over the country round ; he would have 
her sit by him in the park for hours while he 
sketched a view, or made a ‘‘ study” of some no- 
ble tree; in the evening he would read aloud to 


elocutionary powers, and was very proud of them. 
He sometimes read her poems of his own, to 
which it was necessary to pay extreme attention, 
that she might applaud judiciously, since indis- 
criminate praise offended him even more than 
silence. Well, it was no great hardship. Re- 
spectable persons who read this history will aver 
that if Mrs. Winthrop was not satisfied with her 
position (considering what it was and what it had 
been), ay, and thankful for it, she deserved to be 
whipped. There is no need, however, for so 
sharp a judgment. Mabel never expressed dis- 
satisfaction, and a time was coming when she 
was destined to show herself not unmindful of her 
husband’s consideration and regard, Moreover, 
it must be remembered that she only enjoyed 
these last at the pleasure of another, who per 
mitted her to do so, through no good-will. Not- 
withstanding the prevailing fair weather, it was 
always within Horn Winthrop’s power to over- 
cast her sky, perhaps forever. That he had made 
no attempt to do so at present was no evidence 
of safeguard for the time to come. It only proved 
that Horn had had good luck at cards and bill- 
iards. ; 
Matters were in this state, when an incident 
took place at Wapshot, slight in itself, but which 
was destined to eventually affect the whole fu- 
ture fortunes of its mistress. It was late au- 
tumn now, and a wet and windy day—so windy 
that the vast window-frames of the Hall, made 
in old times, when massiveness was held of more 
account that a neat fit, shivered and shook, as 
though human hands were impatiently beating 
for admission, and yet so wet that the wind 
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| could not drive off the rain, that fell in sheets, 
and hid the mountains with its living wall. Mr. 
Winthrop was in his study writing letters, and 
| Mabel had taken the opportunity to ask Mrs. 
Merthyr to show her the picture-gallery: she 
knew such a request would please the old lady ; 
and since her husband had not volunteered his 
own services as cicerone, she already knew him 
well enough to be sure that, for some reason or 
| other, he was disinclined to do so. Imagine 
then, the old housekeeper, stiff as her silk, fin- 
gering with one hand the heavy gold watch-chain, 
the only ornament she wore, and with the other 
pointing out to her young mistress, here a cav- 
alier with slouched hat and plume and gayly rib- 
boned sword-hilt, and here a Jacobite with wily 
smile, drinking ‘* Across the water” to the king. 
Their progress down the long gallery was far slow- 
er, of course, than when Mrs, Merthyr told the 
story ot the house to casual visitors ; this chance 
of informing her young mistress of the ancestral 
greatness with which she had allied herself being’ 
not one to be thrown away. The day grew dark- 
er and more tempestuous, but still she swept 
| slowly on, dilating garrulously upon this picture 
and that, as though she were the Muse of History, 
**So ends our Tudor line,” she would say, or, 
| “*So our Stuart,” as though the family of Win- 
| throp had been a sovereign house. : 
The great chimney-piece in the centre of the 
| gallery, with its glorious wealth of carven flowers, 











was generally a great topic with her, but on this 
| occasion she passed it by with a mere, ** Grin- 
| ling Gibbons ;” and began again—for the pictures 

were arranged in chronological order—with the 
| less remote ancestry. 

Here was a knight of the shire, girt with his 
javelin-men ; and here a quaintly appareled gen- 
tleman who had raised a tro»p of yeomanry at 
| his own expense, and only reserved to himself the 
| right of inventing the uniform, From this latter 
| worthy had forked the Denham branch of the 
family. ‘‘ They had great hopes, those people, 
fifteen years ago, of coming to Wapshot,” re- 
marked Mrs. Merthyr, triumphantly; ‘* but my 
last lady’s return with Master Horn secured the 
} succession to the right line. That is my last 
| lady, painted in Paris by a French ariist, and 
said to be very like.” 

** Said to be!” echoed Mabel, gazing upon the 
portrait in question, which represented a very 
beautiful and young brunette. ‘“* Why, could 
you not judge for yourself? You must have 
seen her often.” 

Mrs. Merthyr dropped her voice, and looked 
cautiously about her. ‘‘ Yes; but not like that. 
Directly after the marriage Mr. Winthrop, with 
out even visiting Wapshot for a day, took her 
abroad—all round the world, as they say. But 
there! if my master has not told you, it does 
not become me to speak of such matters.” 

**Mr. Winthrop has told me all,” said Mabel, 
simply, ‘‘except that he has never spoken of 
| his wife’s beauty. What a glorious creature she 
| must have been !” 
| And, indeed, if to the physiognomist there 
| was weakness in those parting lips and laughing 

eyes, to the ordinary observer they did but add 
gayety to the sum of her charms, 
| ** And was she always bright and blithe like 





| that?” 

Mrs. Merthyr held up her hands. ‘Like 
that !”—then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, 
she added, quietly—** No, madam ; her picture, 
as I knew her, hangs in my room.” 

** Might I see it 7” 

** He has not laid his commands upon me not 
to show it,” muttered the old housekeeper, as if 
arguing with herself. —‘* Yes, madam, if you will 
please to honor my poor chamber.” 

Mrs. Merthyr always spoke as though she were 
acting in a blank-verse play of the Elizabethan 
epoch ; for, in plain prose, her room was not only 
a handsome one, but, what very few others in the 
house were, exceedingly snug. During the long 
absences of the head of the house it had more 
than once received as guests the curate of the 
parish, the attorney, and the junior member of 
the firm of London wine-merchants who supplied 
the Wapshot cellars. ‘There was nothing re- 
markable about it, however, beyond its gentility 
and comfort, save the picture which Mabel had 
been brought to see. This hung beside the book- 
case, almost out of sight, and had a little cur- 
tain drawn across it. 

‘There is no secret about it,” explained Mrs. 
Merthyr, still in a self-justifying tone, ‘‘ since 
every one on the estate has seen the original ; 
but it is apt to catch a stranger’s eye, and excite 
idle curiosity ; so I keep it covered. The poor 
dear lady had a fancy to have it taken, and my 
master humored her; but he bade me never let 
him see it. A sad change, is it not, from her 
you saw just now in the gallery?” Mabel had 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment and hor- 
ror. I+ would have been quite impossible to 
identify the two portraits—one of which repre- 
sented youth and the other « premature old age 
—but for Mrs. Merthyr’s remark ; but what struck 
| thc present spectator much more forcibly than the 

substitution of white hair for black, and wrinkled 
paleness for plumpness and color, was the scared 
look of the mouth and eyes. 

‘Was she frightened out of her wits ?” asked 
Mabel, with an involuntary shudder. 

‘*No, madam. If any one has told you that 
—I don’t care who it is,” exclaimed the old 
lady, with sudden indignation —‘‘they have 
spoken falsely. She knew what she did, ay, and 
said, to the very last. If it should cost me my 
place, I would never wrong the dead by denying 
that.” 

‘*Tt is a sad sight,” said Mabel, pityingly. 

‘*Yes, madam; and perhaps I have been 
wrong to show it you.” She had replaced the 
curtain over the picture, and once more spoke in 








her customary measured tones. 
‘*[t was imprudent of me, my dear.” The 
| pity in her young mistress’s face seemed to touch 
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and smooth her stateliness away. But 
cely heard her, the picture so engrossed 


Mrs. Winthrop always as she is | 
you remember her ?” inquired 


dam. When she first came home 
she was very different, though not 
inlike to this portrait than to the other. | 
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THE COMMUNISTS IN PARIS. 

WE give on page 409 a series of sketches from 
which our readers may form an idea of the pres- 
ent condition of the unhappy capital of France | 
under the rule of the Reds. ‘The view of the 
Hotel de Ville shows how thoroughly the im- 
portant streets are barricaded. This building 
is the civil head-centre of the Reds. There is 
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She was still young, but neither blithe nor bright. 
Let us not talk of it, madam, if you please. ‘This 
is a pretty sketch of the Lower Fall, my mas- 
ter was so good as to present me with, and to 
write his own name beneath it. And this a sil- 
houette of Master Horn when he was a child. 
A pretty state he used to get in at the sight of 
it, because it made him black; and so, you see, 
it was huag high, out of his reach.” 


a certain superstition among the Paris populace 
| that whatever party holds this building rules 
France, and thus the leaders of all popular in- 
| surrections have always attempted to occupy it. 
On the 4th of September last the downfall of the 
empire and the advent of the republic were de- 
clared from the Hotel de Ville, and twice during 
| the siege the Reds tried to gain possession of it, 
| but failed; this time they have succeeded, and 
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on the 28th of March they proclaimed the Com- | 
mune from the door-step with great ceremony. 

The Place de I'Hotel de Ville is strongly bar- 
ricaded and guarded, and an enormous number 
of cannon are parked there. A motley crowd 
of soldiers are inside the place, and Nationaux, 
Moblots, Line, and Garibaldians wander about, 
staring at the crowds outside, and are apt to | 
make not overpleasant remarks on any stranger | 


| 


quarters of the insurgents as possible, so as t 


| obtain an inkling of what was going on. Wo 


of every class, though particularly those of tj, 
lower order of Parisiennes, who are famous for 
their readiness to take a hand in political yoy, “ 
formed a conspicuous feature of the scene, |}, 

in olden and modern revolutions, the Paris won 

en have shown themselves most energeti: ws 
active in the cause of radicalism. In the reion 





whom they suspect to be an aristocrat or spy, if 
they do not make him the recipient of more 
practical marks of their disfavor. 

Another sketch on the same page represents a 
scene often witnessed in some of the more fre- 
quented streets of Paris during the height of the 
disturbances. ‘This was especially the case on 

the Rue de Rivoli, which was a favorite resort of 
| the curious, who wanted to get as near the head- 
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of terror the women took the lead, and in man 
cases showed themselves even more bitter 8 
cruel toward the hated aristocrats than their s«” 
culottes brethren. In the present revolution the 
women have shown themselves almost worthy o! 
their sisters of 1792-93; and when, during wee 
siege, an English gentleman was arrested in I - 
as a spy, one of these gentle Parisiennes propose 
to drench him in petroleum and set him on fire, 
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4 suggestion which was happily negatived by the | 
alo portion of the crowd. 199 

The crowd in the Rue de Rivoli had by no 
eans a quiet time of it. Continual panics 
es, rumors were periodically circulated that 
National Guards, who had been posted in 
the Rue Castiglione, and the various other ap- 
roaches to the Place Vendéme, were about to 
fre, and the people would fly down the street as 
‘¢ for their lives. Sometimes, also, the rappel 
would be beaten, the cry of ‘‘Aux armes” would 
be raised, and the sentries would make a gallant 
charge, and scatter the terrified crowd to the 
winds, While the inmates of the houses looking 
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for the vial of poison which he never lays aside ; 
and Marshal Soltikoff, amidst the congratulations 
of his staff, is writing to the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia, ‘‘ Your Majesty’s enemies have met 
the fate which they merit: Prussia is annihilated.” 
Had any one at that moment whispered in the 
ear of the triumphant marshal, or of the despond- 
ing king, ‘A century hence this ‘annihilated’ 
Prussia of yours shall be the first power in cen- 
tral Europe, shaking the councils of Russia, and 
hewing her way into the heart of France,” how 
both would have started! And yet stranger 
things than that have come to pass since then. 
Last in the field, as the charging hosts came 


| in the centre of all this torrent of attack 


| they are to die, the indomitable column. 


a tiny 
speck of dark blue amidst the endless sea of w hite) 
stood, with the firmness of men who know that 
: Could 
a painter have snatched the scene at that mo- 
ment, it would have made a marvelous picture. 
The wreck and confusion of the battle-tield be- 
neath its rolling smoke, upon which the sinking 
sun cast a lurid glare—the wild shout and head- 
long rush of the splendid horsemen—the granite 
firmness of the blue-coated ranks behind their 
hedge of steel, from which burst ever and anon 


| the flash and crack of the fatal musketry—the 


sudden scattering of the glittering squadrons, and 
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of steel stood out firm and even as ever, while 
above it loomed a range of stern faces, ali alike 
wearing that set, grim, dangerous look whereia 
the tiger part of man proclaims itself when he is 
fairly brought to bay; and in the pause of the 
fearful din were heard the clear, manly voices of 
the Prussian officers: ** Hold to it, lads! a little 
longer, and our king is safe!” 

_ But such a fight is too unequal to last long. 
For now the Russians come up in overpowering 
strength, and fall like an avalanche upon the de- 
voted column. Its front is broken by the sheer 
weight of the charge; and now begins such a tug 
of hand-to-hand slaughtering, such stabbing with 

fixed bayonets, and 
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The sketch on page 
412 shows the mob en- 
gaged in building a bar- 
ricade. These street 
fortifications have al- 
ways been a great feat- 
ure in a Parisian revo- 
lution, OF, indeed, a 
French disturbance of 
any kind. The first idea 
of a Parisian rioter is 
to construct one; and 
with this view he seizes 
a passing omnibus or @ 
couple of cabs, turns 
them over, sets half a 
dozen gamins to work 
to tear up the neighbor- 
ing paving-stones, and 
in a few moments he 
has erected a fortifica- 
tion which, if defended 
by a few resolute men, 
would require at least a 
detachment of artillery 
todemolish. ‘The win- 
dows of the houses be- 
hind the barricade are 
usually occupied by 
sharp-shooters, who ef- 
fectually prevent any 
cavalry or infantry from 
approaching it, while a 
well-aimed fire from the 
erection itself greatly 
hinders the operations 
of an attacking force. 
Some of the barricades 
are very artistically and 
ingeniously constructed, 
and the Parisian gamins 
are extremely clever at 
making them. ‘Thus, 
as the sketch represents, 
quite in his element, 
Gavroche laughs and 
jokes while working 
away with a rapidity 
inconceivable to those 
who have never witness- 
ed such an operation. 
Indeed, the speed with 
which these dangerous 
obstructions are raised 
is wonderful, and the 
success of the Reds in 
obtaining control of the 
city is not a little attrib- 
utable to the timely and 
methodical manner in 
which the barricades 
were almost simulta- 
neously erected in all 
the disaffected quarters. 
Many also were armed 
with new cannon, while 
others were defended by 
Montigny mitrailleuses 
originally intended for 
use against the Prus- 
slans. ‘lhe barricade in 
the sketch was raised 
at the junction of the 
Rue and Boulevard 
Rochechouart. 





4 FRAGMENT FROM 
A BATTLE, 


_Ir is the evening of 
the 12th August, 1759; 
the setting sun is loom- 
ing blood-red through 
the rolling smoke which 
covers the battle-field of 
Kunersdorf ;* the Prus- 
sian army, after nine 
hours’ hard fighting 
against overwhelming 
numbers, is reeling back 
m one great whirl of 
confusion from the three 
‘atteries Which it captured this morning; while, 
uingling with the dark blue masses, appear 
the glittering ranks of Loudon’s Austrian dra- 
goons, slaughtering without mercy ; and over the 
rer of the ridge above, in all their dim and 
ey unmensity, come the endless gray lines 
ihn nn grenadiers, rallied after two suc- 
— — eats, and coming on once more to vic- 
bee to vengeance. Frederick the Great, 

“»n-hearted and despairing, is galloping away, 


feeling in the inner pocket of his shot-torn coat 


Assembly in 1870. 


Democrats without 





wads village near Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where Fred- 
Anat’ Great was beaten by the combined armies of 
Austria and Russia, 





ORANGE 58. WINANS. 


a majority. 


rolling on, remained two battalions of the Prus- 
sian life-guard, which, formed in close order on 
the plateau fronting the Judenberg, made a last 
stand to cover the retreat of their comrades. 
And for a time, by sheer force of discipline and 
resolution, the few made good their ground 
against the many. Loudon’s dragoons, Batth- 
yani’s hussars, the flower of the imperial army, 
reeled back in mid-charge before the crushing fire 
of the veteran grenadiers ; and for a moment the 
whirling tide of ruin halted around this handful of 
daring men, like an island in the midst of a roaring 
sea. Again the cavalry rallied and came on; and 
following them came surging, like foaming waves, 
the white masses of the Austrian infantry ; while 








Orance S. Winans, of Chautauqua County, was elected by the Republicans a representative to the New York 
He voted with his party until toward the end of the session, when Mr. Irvine, a Democratic 
Assemblyman from New York, assaulted Mr. Sairn M. Weep, a Democrat from Clinton, and resigned, leaving the 
‘ Thereupon Mr. Winans, with the other Republicans, signed an agreement not to 
support certain measures which had been introduced by the Democrats for their own advantage. After he had done 
so, Mr. Winans states, in a card, that he “concluded to watch developments ;” and developments persuaded him to 
vote with the Democrats. ‘Thus, by the aid of the representative of one of the most thoroughly Republican districts ¢) 
in the State, elected as a Republican, the Tammany Ring accomplished its purposes. 


their spectral disappearance into the billowy | 


smoke—were all perfect in their weird and ter- 
rible picturesqueness. And now came the foot 
to back the assault of the horse ; blasting volleys 
of musketry rained upon the Prussian column, 
and on swept the enemy with leveled bayonets, 
hot from their nine hours’ fighting, and mad with 
rage and vengeance. 
falling fast, closed sternly up at the word of com- 
mand, and poured in a fire that nothing could 
endure. All around that unconquerable handful 


beating with clubbed 
muskets, as has rarely 
been seen on a modern 
battle-field. Prussians 
beat out the brains of 
Russians, Russians fix 
their teeth in the throats 
of Prussians; it is a 
mere welter of blind 
animal ferocity, a fight 
not of men, but of 
wolves and wolf hounds. 
The Prussian flag drops 
to the ground, stained 
with the blood of its 
bearer; a young Prus- 
sian grenadier sets his 
foot upon it, and, wield- 
ing his heavy musket 
like a flail, smashes 
down the Russians who 
eagerly grasp at the 
fallen ensign. His gun- 
stock flies in shivers-— 
he clutches the sabre 
of a slain dragoon, and 
lays open the face of his 
nearest enemy—a bayo- 
net pierces his arm, a 
musket-butt falls upon 
his head from behind— 
flashes dance before his 
eyes, and every thing 
seems to swim round 
him—then all is blank! 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


THE institution of 
trial by jury is by no 
means so ancient as 
some of its admirers 
may suppose, The ear- 
liest known statutory no- 
tice of juries at all re- 
sembling those known 
to us occurs in the fa- 
mous constitutions of 
Clarendon, a.p. 1164. 
Down to that period— 
and, indeed, after it— 
juries seem to have fre- 
quently been, not judges 
of fact, but mere wit- 
nesses, ‘whose testimony 
was designed to influ- 
ence the Court by its 
unanimity. In either 
capacity they were not 
much employed. There 
is one instance—proba- 
bly the only one that oc- 
curred during the elev- 
enth century—in which 
juries performed their 
modern duty of deciding 
as to facts—when Odo 
of Buzent called upon 
a number of persous 
to choose twelve fiom 
among them to testify 
their decision by oath. 
It may be presumed that 
the results of the experi- 
ment were unsatisfac- 
tory, a8 Many years weie 
allowed to elapse before 
any thing of the same 
kind was again attempt- 
ed. In the earlier part 
of the reign of Henry 
II., trial by duel was 
decisive in all actions 
relating to freeholds, 
writs of right, validity 
of charters, suretyship, 
and sults, 





some othel 
The function exercised 
by jurors, as a body of 
official witnesses in a 
trial, was, doubtless, one 
of the main reasons why 
they were chosen from 
the district where the 
cause of action arose, 
the crime was com- 

mitted, at the trial of 

which they were re- 
quired to attend. The practice of selecting 
jurors from particular districts has thus, like 
many other ancient usages, survived the circum- 
stances that gave it birth. Our ancestors had 
many ways of gaining their objects, which in 
these gentler—must it be said, these more de- 


| generate—days appear to savor much of brutality. 


But the Prussians, though | 


Austrian grenadier and Hungarian hussar lay | 


strewn upon the earth like leaves, their splendid 
uniforms all smeared and defiled with blood. 
Whenever the smoke rolled away, the thin line 


The modes by which the good conduct of juries 
was at one time provided for are cases in point. 
In the reign of Henry III. of England, when 
juries could not agree, the verdict of the major- 


ity was taken, and the minority were fined for 


obstinately maintaining a difference of opinion. 
Indeed, the late Lord Campbell, when chief 
justice, once, in a moment of impatience, told 2 
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were unable to agree to a verdict on 
himself had made up his mind, that, 
according to the English law as it even now 
stands, he could order them to be conveyed in 
a cart to the nearest ditch where the counties 
joined, and there *‘ shot” in, ‘The mode of revis- 
ing a verdict was still worse. Moticn for a new 
trial is a comparatively modern expedient, which 
was first resorted to in the case of ‘* Wood vs. 
Gunston” in 1645, Before that our English 
ancestors were accustomed to resort to the sim- 
pler plan of keeping juries honest by penalties, 
it being taken for granted that juries could only 
give a wrong verdict under the promptings of 
guilty and corrupt motives, These penalties at 
one time extended only to real actions; but by 
34 Edward III., c. 7, they were extended to 
juries in all actions. And thus was the recal- 
citrant jury brought within range. Suspicion 
being thrown on their verdict, a new jury of 
twenty-four was impaneled, and reheard the 
case on precisely the same evidence that had 
been submitted in the first instance. If the sec- 
ond verdict contradicted the first, the unlucky 
twelve were condemned “ to the loss of all civil 
rights, and to be perpetually infamous. It was 
also ordained that they should forfeit all their 
goods and the profits of their lands; should be 
themselves imprisoned, their wives and children 
driven out of doors, and their lands wasted.” 
This horrible punishment was actually inflicted 
in instauces as late as the reign of *‘ good Queen 
Bess,” and was not formally abolished till the 
reign of George IV. 


jury who 
which he 





WHY DO NOT ANIMALS TALK? 


Tuey would, if they had any thing to say. 
There must be a very nice correspondence be- 
tween the muscular construction of the mouth, 
the vocal apparatus at the top of the windpipe, 
and the brain in order to produce articulate lan- | 
guage. None of the carnivorous animals, such 
as dogs, lions, tigers, cats, etc., have snug, tight- 
fitting lips. On the contrary, they have no cir- 
cular muscle, as in man and the grass-eating 
animals, Their lips are pendulous, as may be 
noticed, sagging by their own weight, exposing 
some of their under-jaw teeth. Evenif they had 
thoughts, they could not be symbolized by articu- 
late sounds, because labials could not be produced. 
In the social animals the brain, in proportion to 
their bodies, is exceedingly small, and therefore 
supposed to be inadequate to mental operations 
beyond the manifestation of their instincts. A 
few birds possess an imitative faculty of copying 
and reproducing the voices of others, but the 
range of their articulation is confined to lingual 
sounds exclusively, because their horny beaks ad- 
mit of no flexibility for varying a tone. Man 
alone is a talking being. 

Still all animals, and even insects, have a meth- 
od of making their wishes and intentions known 
to each other. How they do it is still a secret 
for which no open-sesame has been discovered. 
Bees, wasps, spiders, beetles, and common house- 
flies comprehend the meaning of their kindred 
associates. So do horses, oxen, cows, and all 
the wild animals of the forest. Wolves concert 
attacks requiring not only a strong force, but 
stratagem; and to complete any proposed ex- 
pedition of a formidable character implies exact 
acquaintance with all the minutie of an expe- 
dition. How is a plan explained without words ? 
That is a grave question. 


THE SANCY DIAMOND. 

Tue history of the Sancy diamond, like that 
of most other celebrated gems, is curious. It 
derives its name from a former possessor—one 
Nicholas Harlai, Seigneur of Sancy. Being anx- 
ious to raise money upon it for the aid of his 
prince, Ilenry IV., the gem was intrusted to the 
care of a faithful servant. The man was at- 
tacked by robbers and murdered. His master 
recovered the body, and, confident in his serv- 
ant’s fidelity, opened the stomach, where he 
found, as he expected, the lost treasure. He 
then proceeded with his original intention, and 
pawned it to the Jews; but he was never able to 
reclaim it. Jn 1649 it was the property of Hen- 
rietta Maria, Dowager Queen of England, from 
whom it passed to the Duke of York. After his 
abdication James IL. sold it to the Grand Mo- 
narque, Louis XIV., for £25,000, During the 
fatal days of September, 1792, the Garde Meuble 
was robbed of the crown jewels, and the Sancy 
diamond disappeared with the rest. It turned 
up again in 1838, when the Princess Paul Demi- 
dotf bought it from an agent of the Bourbons for 
£75,000. In 1866 it was for salein London. Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the well-known Parsee, 
bought it for £20,000. And now, curiously 
enough, the Sancy diamond has returned to its 
native country. 








We send single Waltham Watches by express | 


to any part of the United States, and allow the | 


purchaser to open the package and examine the | 
watch paying the bill. Send for our | 
‘ Price- List,” which gives full particulars, and 


before 


please state that you saw this advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly.—Howarp & Co., No. 865 
Broadway, New York, 
Feb tary 1.—[Com.] 


All prices reduced since 


EXPERIENCE warrants us in recommending 


Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a sure 


remedy for grav hair. — Com. | 


ZOELAION, Or Oxygenated> Cod-Liver Oil, positirely 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, and blood dis- 
eases, where all other remedies have failed. Bens, 
Rorton & Co., Cloverine Chemical Works, P.O. Box 
1w, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—{Com.) 


‘““ Burnetr’s CocoarneE is the best hair - 
dressing.” 

* Burnett's CooKING 
best.” —[¢ ‘om. } 


Extracts are the 


Heaxrn, the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss, is found in Ayer’s MebIcINes, after a 
fruitless search among other remedies. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. —[ Com. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from the 
use of trussen. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of Rup- 
ture, before and after cure, with other information of 
interest to the ruptured, mailed on receipt of ten cents. 

Address Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, N.Y. 

We believe the ruptured can not do better than con- 
sult Dr. Sherman. 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


It is amusing that the feeble shonld totter, with un- 
certain steps, over the face of the earth, in danger 
every day of falling victims to the morbid influences by 
which we are all surrounded, when a tested and proven 
vegetable tonic, capable of endowing them with the 
vigor they need, is procurable in every city, town, and 
settlement. It might reasonably be thought that, after 


the twelve years’ experience which the world has had 
of 


Hostetter’s Bitters, 


all would know that its effect is to prevent disease. 

At certain seasons the atmosphere is surcharged 
with the seeds of intermittents, remittents, rheuma- 
tism, pulmonary disorders, bilious complaints, and the 
like. Persons whose nervous systems are relaxed are 
the first to succumb to these distempers. 
the physical energies then with this potential veyeta- 
ble tonic. It is the most powerful recuperant which 
the botanic kingdom has ever yielded to patient re- 
search and experiment. Try it. The blindest disci- 
pline of the old medical dogmas will at least admit 
that a tonic and alterative, compounded of approved 
herbs, roots, and barks, can do no harm, while the testi- 
mony of thousands invites a trial of its virtues. 

Vigor is the thing most needed in these cases as well 


Brace up | 


as in dyspepsia and nervous affections, and Hostetter’s | 
Bitters is the safest, surest, and most wholesome | 


strengthening preparation that human skill has yet | 


concocted. 





Hundreds of physicians have abandoned all the of- | 


ficinal receipts and prescribed this harmless tonic asa 
preventive and cure for all cases of chills and fever. 


FOR THE PARLOR. Send 

Stamp for a Price-List. 

HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 

748 Broadway, New York. 
5 "oye. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Gi eat Offer 7 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.oprons, and 
Oncans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take # portion cash and balance in 


/ monthly or quarterly installments. 


| 








Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard Ma- 
chines in the market. In its Capacity—being the 
LARGEST Family Machine made. In its Sim- 
plicity—being composed of but THIRTEEN 
WORKING PARTS. In its Adaptabil- 
ity to a wide range of work. In its 
Ease of Operation — running 
light and quiet, and being 
easily comprehended. 

In its = 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


TICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device for the 
purpose possessed by any Machine, giving Tae 
Davis the preference, and which the 
Manufacturers claim makes it 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 
ga Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already occupied, to 
whom the most liberal terms known to the trade will 
be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
722 & 724 Broadway. 
New Importations of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 





Mess Paragon Shirts, 
Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 


Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 


6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 ‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wameutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 


6 “ 


New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


s@ Directions for Measurement sent on application. | 
wy ye Gents’ Furnishing | 


RICHARD 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥, 


OOSEYW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, Il Bar- 
biere, Sonnambuila, Martha, Trovatore. Issned fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 347 Broadway. 


T a pair of Paris Kid 
FO R ON E DO L L A R i. any shade, 
color, or size, will be sent by mail. Two Buttons, 25 cts. 
extra. Merchants also —— 
MoNALLY & CO., Importers, 
28 White St., New York. 








‘P.O STONE-WARE POTTERS.— Wanted, at the 
Geddes Pottery, a large Ware Turner. Address 
HUBBELL & CHESEBRO, Geddes, N. Y. 














. hee MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
d HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. 
“Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “ Helmbold’s 


renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 


This is the time to use good blood- 


Fluid Extract Grape—Juice Pilla,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of “* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract merge + on pall equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass ac 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The “Grape—Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. 


salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” 


No nausea; no griping pains; 


Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
n : " is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the result of ten years ae and great care in preparation. ; 

mut mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 


Safe for and taken by children. 
Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 

from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 

ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
, , 


new life. 


The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 


ae all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


english and French style of manufacturing. All of 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 


Hi. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, rot 


Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Crystal Palace Pharmacy, 594 Broadway, New Work. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 
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are exhibiting 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
produced in Lyons and elsewhere, 


consisting of 


FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS, 
Also, 


THE BETTER GRADES OF BLACK SILKS, 


selected with due regard to actual service 
from $2 per yard upward. 
A ease of 
SATIN STRIPE, REVERSIBLE PONGEE siLKs 
for costumes, an entirely new article, 
at $2 50 and $2 75 per yard. 


Two cases of 


REAL LYONS POPLINS, 


of this season’s new colorings, $1 per yard; 
recent price, $1 50, 


A few 


PAINTED SILK ROBES, 
at $50 each; worth $100, 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





| Health and Happiness Combined, 





All oth- 


ers are 


PAT.SPRINC FRONT. 






oe ae 

any =. 
Qa Z| it a, 
Y ¢g y cheap: 


thanany 
other. Soild by all first-class dealers. Manufacture! 
by ELDER & BROWN, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 45 
and 452 West Street, New York, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer is 
send for Price-List, and a Chub form will accompa 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to ¢ 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 
Soort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA 
TERS,” with 174 Mlustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


$100,C00 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE. 
$5000 in Greenbacks, and Ninety-Five Thousand Dol- 
lars in Lands, to be distributed to Shareholders in 
616 PRIZES. 
A Premium also delivered with each Share pure 
Address, for full particulars, J. C. DERBY, G 
ral Manager, 177 Broadway, New York, or Augusta, Ga. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish cvUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Cos! : 
which it is intended shall appear frequent!y I 








ver’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapry to Fis ans 
Cane, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and we 
Jitted with the greatest accurac)), TUK NAMES AND DIK 

TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON Facil 
BEPARATE PIFCE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad) sted 


by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. TT. : 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...“ =° 
-BASQUE WALKING SUIT “ ae 






TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... Syhameeiee, a 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... 2 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT... 4 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS........--- S 
TRAINED STREET SUIT........----- ; 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......-...--5 § #4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT... -.eeeeee 


VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......-- 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING |, |, 
aac aciaadinicnn Seinen 4 


Vol. IV. 







WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS.....-++++- pt : 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER......-+-++++ ae 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK........ ; 


APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... : 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... % 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT ....+++++- 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by may 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN I's = 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sat cer’s 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchn! “a 
In ordering, please specify the Number of pape si ad 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supp! 
at the usual disxconnt. ae 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


be 
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VALUABLE INVENTION! 
LIQUID 
COMPOSITION BRONZE. 


For Bronzing and Gilding 
Heaters, Chandeliers, Pipes, Safes, &c., 
Ix Lanee OB SMALL QUANTITIES. : 
ily and quickly applied on new or old articles, in 
i Soden and alee, at a moderate expense. 


COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

BR. F. KEMP, 
INVENTOR’'S EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Is eas 


1) 
aus 


OF FOUR GRADES. 
Water-Proof CLAP-BOARDS, 
A perfect substitute for pine, at about half its cost, and 

entirely water proof. 
SHEATHING BOARD, 
For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 


4 cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
rakes a smooth, substantial wall, at less than half the 


usual cost. 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
ade entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect article. 
Samples and cirenlars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For Sritcu- 
Ing, HEMMinG, TucKING, 
FE LxInG, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BInpinG, BRAIDING, 
GaTuHerina, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
d are unezcelled ! 
E-\A aS ped For particulars address 
wa Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS W ANTED,  C*®vELnD, 0, or 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Ask Your Grocer ror 


KENNEDY’S 
CHAMPION & GRAHAM BISCUIT. 


These delicate Biscuit are put up in small Tins adapt- 
ed especially for family use, the ordinary size can being 
rather large for most households. The Graham Bis- 
cuit are intended for Dyspeptics, and made of selected 
Graham. Contains nothing injurious to the most del- 
icate. Also, 

Kennepy’s Extra Mix, Botrer, Sopa, Wine, 
anp Oyster Crackers, GINGER SNaps, COFFEE 
Bueap, anp Boston Butrrer Crackers. 
The best in the Market. 

F. A. KENNEDY, 

CAaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 














RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME, 
a group of statuary by 
John Rogers. Price $12. 
The figure of Rip was 
modeled from Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, who sat for his 
likeness. Two other de- 
sigus from the same story 
will be published early in 
the fall. This and other 
groups will be delivered 
at any railroad station in 
. the United States, free of 
> expense, on receipt of 

the price. Send for Il- 
> lustrated Catalogue and 

Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE ___Invaluable to ev- 

: * ery housekeeper. 
Des ers are invited to test these goods, now success- 
fully introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
s for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 
York City. Trade supplied. 








THEA-NECTAR THEA- NECTAR 


\ uh IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: 'l'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


c eans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing Pag ster Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
Doce least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
SAPOL TS and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
Salle on NE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
salle St., Chicago. 
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STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
OWN PRINTER 

w +} ‘ 
tn pon our presses, and the material accom- 
= very man can do his own printing, thus 

ch time and oupense, Circulars containing 
> ition about these Presses, prices, recom- 
eae ne - -» Mailed free on application. Speci- 
ADAMS es _types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
‘ESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 

HAIR TEEMULA NT AND RESTOR- 
fusranteed ms E. Arrest of premature baldness 


ed. § me Dollar for receipt, to 
C. ATHERT« IN, 28 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ODA FOUNTA 
an. NTAINS$ Best and Cheapest: 
—_*4 to $100. J, CuarMan & Co., Medien, Ea 


VI "EGA R, how made in 10 hx i 
\ in. ours, Without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents. F Saar, Cromwell, Conn, 
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this office, and gives entire satisfaction.”—Phila. City Item. ““We 
have no hesitation in recommending these Watches as being all 
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The Collins Watches keep time with the , 


and are acknowledged to be the best Watches made in the United 4 
States. These watches, costing only $15, $20, and $25, are equal . , 
in appearance to Gold Watches costing $150, $200, and $250. 4 - 
“The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have ever - SUN al 
neen.”—N, ¥. Tribune. “One of the Collins Watches is worn in = 


that is claimed as regards time, appearance, and durability.”— : / 
? N. Y. Democrat, Sent by Express, C.O.D. When six are ordered 
at one time, the seventh will be sent free. All are full-jeweled ot levers, hunting cases. Our genuine 


Watches can only be had by ordering from us direct. C. E. COL 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
—— THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 
is universally commended 
for economy, simplicity, dura- 
bility, and its capacity for 
excellent work of every de- 
scription, by the thousands 
now using it for Cuurcn, So- 
Z ciety, and Scuoor. work, for 
Bustwess Printing, Virrace 
a Newsparers, and Genera. 
Jon Worx. Incomparably the best Present for a boy 
orgirl. Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colore rinting done on the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. ; C. C. Tuurston, 16 College Place, New York : 
Ke.iy, Howeit, & Lupwia, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C. KxiLoae, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Il. 


P4AinzEms Manual, a complete and practi- 
cal guide, giving best methods and latest improve- 
ments in house and sign painting, graining, varnish- 
ing, polishing, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, 
Grecian oil-painting, Chinese and Oriental painting, 
principles of glass staining, harmony and contrast, 
analysis of colors, with philosophy, theories, and prac- 
tices of colors, &c. Includes, also, Practical Paper 
cone 50 cts. Sold by all booksellers, and 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


——— 





UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 

PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceley’s Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Supporters, Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. 
Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 





HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS. | 


No cords or balances used. To be had at all uphol- | 


sterers. Price-Lists and Models supplied to the trade. 
486 Broadway, N.Y. 


\ 1 D. WILSON & CO., 327 Peari St., N. Y., fur- 


very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become such, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. ‘s 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 

BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 

TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 

pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
1000 pages each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. 1., IL, 
and III., comprising the letters A to G, are now 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 00. The remaining volumes are 
now in preparation. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches ot 


Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the | 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- | 


tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. S. 
J.Have. Illustrated with 230 Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 


$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 


Morocco, Gilt, $10 00, 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00 ; Half Calf, $8 50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Aunort. Very beautifully Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. 
The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
rer & Brotners, which is a sufficient guarantee to 


the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the | 


one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean business are requested to address, 
for full particulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrrer & Broruens, New York. 


Mansr POF every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mae ana te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
a quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
oor beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
— sm $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 


EMPLOYMENT. 








T want 1000 agents to canvass forthe COMPLETE | 


HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether he 
ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 
dress given to lady canvassers. Address Dr. O. 
PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N.J., 
and full particulars will be sent by return mail. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
»riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS WANTED. — For our new book 

“Tue Curtstian’s Leaaoy.” The best ev r offered 

agents. Send foracircular. W. J. HOLLAND 
Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, IL, 


&CO., 


a 


INS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 
HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Aunorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. ‘Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “ Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. 

SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
yiled from Original Sources. By Wa. Surru, D.C.L., 

L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius's 


Greek Grammar, the Student's Hume, the Student's 





Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c.; and | 


Turornitus D. Haut, 
College, London. ‘To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. S8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 





M.A., Fellow of University | 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- | 


count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
ecendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Be.cuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Enwarps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvrown Biarr. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gu.tmore. With 117 Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Hdition Ready.) 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaidea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Grorar Rawson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEE 

CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
*Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


ICHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 








Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
MARVPER & BROTITERS, New York. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wo. 
Brack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?” “‘Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Anthor 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
*“‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Beggar on_ Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest," ‘*Won— Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. x, 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Franctuton. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trot.ore. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


A SIREN. By T. Avorrnvs Trowiorr, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mitr, Author 
of “The Dodge Cinb,” “Cord and Creese,"” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


OF BOOKS 
Puniisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Vol. 42. 8yvo, Cloth, $3 00. 


CAESAR, TRANSLA TED. New Classical Library. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ANTHON'S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


SMITH'’S SMALLER ENGLAND. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 





gar Harree & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 











HIRPER'S PERIODICALS. 


je eave delightful travels are printed in the En- 
Zileh language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with pe interest ond o t- 
isfuction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 





| telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 


zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expende d on its articles aud 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

At once the most popular and, in its echeme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 


= ‘ 

TARPER'S;A WEEKLY. 
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Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the velue of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened :iterary style. —Ax 
aminer and Chronicle, 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 














Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phitl- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the ontset ocenpied a place not filled 
by ~ American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
server —— It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its snpplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Zoston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year..... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 40 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s W eexry, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werery, or 
Sazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriprrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 0, wu ithout extra can). 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrerxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazrneg, or 20 cents for 
the WrrKty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sut 
scriptions may commence with any Number. Wher 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commente 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrkr & Brorukrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne iN Harrer'’s Pertonicars, 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150 each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
W of $30 per Week and capenets, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


Easily made with onr Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
Srarrorp M'r’e Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 


$6 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 


send stamp to Novetry Co., Saco, Me. 


10 ‘A DAY FOR ALL with Stencil Tools. 

x Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
= A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

$325 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





D< A MONTH and expenses to rood canvase- 
$300 ers. Samples free. ©. M. Linington, Chicago, 
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A WEERLY NEWSPAPER. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Full of interesting and valuable reading for 


Old and Young. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY BODY. 


It contains information for thee FARM and GARDEN, a capital 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, and an unparalleled CHILDREN’S 


DEPARTMENT. 


[=3- A NEW STORY BY THE LATE ALICE CARY is commenced 


in this week’s number. 


TERMS: $3 00 per Year; 8c. Single Number. 


Ask your Newsman for it. 


Published by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SELTZER 


SECTS and CREEDS DIFFER, 


But there are no dissenters from the general principle that a great medicine is 
a great blessing. We have many of these blessings, but among them all, in the 
province to which it belongs, no greater than 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 

A column would not suffice to enumerate the ailments for which it is prescribed 
by physicians of the highest standing. 
termed patent medicines, but is an article based on scientific analysis, and will 
stand the test of the sharpest and most rigid medical criticiem as a cathartic, a 
stomachic, an anti-febrile preparation, and an admirable remedy for all bilious 


It does not belong to the class derisively 


Let there be no mistake. Secure the genuine article only, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Nee YORK FINANCIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION—OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY—CAPITAL, 
$100,000; SiLARES, #10 EACH. This Company is organ- 
ized, under Laws of State of New York, to make Loans 
on Life and Endowment Insurance Policies, and to pro- 
cure and settle Life Insurance and Death Claims, and for 
buying and selling Stocks, Bonds and Mortgage Securi- 
ties, Collection of Dividends, and Payments of Premi- 
ams. Its Shares are offered as a First-Class Dividend- 
Paying Security. Liberal Terms made with Agents, La- 
dies or Gentivmen. Address JOHN W. SIMONS, 
P. O. Box 6800, N. Y. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self- Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $1250. Fine quality, 





well made, and warranted to fit. 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 

Ss, W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


JNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Hattowep Sones; 
100 copies of HatLowep Hymns (its com- 
ANION) >: 
25 obgies of Stncine Awnnvat (all new); 
Annvat for 1871, just out. 
Sincine Gripe, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square. New York. 


Secretary. | 





The cash can be | 





PATENT 
IMPROVED 


REFLECTORS, 


ILLUMINATING 
HI HES, 


T 


THEATRES 


SHOW W IN DOWS. 


the Light 


FISHERMEN! © 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
te Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


INVENTORS who wish to take 
PATENTS out Letters Patent are advised to 
counsel with the Editors of the 


Screntiric American, who have 

preseouted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

heir American and Enropean Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 

other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with fall instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratie. Address 

MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 John St., 

middle of the block. 
Send for Circular, 

















HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


















Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Co., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
On ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, & WALES. 
Commuernciat Crepits, Canute TRANSFERE, 


Our CERCULAR LETTERS for TRAV- 
ELERS, availabie in all parts of the world, can be 
procured at either of our offices, or through our cor- 
respondents. 

At our Lonvon Banxine Hovss arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Putrapecraia, and WasutncTon. 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR 6ALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


aud other 








"FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the pelacioes makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


—————  ———X>X 
The Darling Self-Supplying Penholder. 
Filled by atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 words at 
a dip. Used with any pen. Sent prepaid for 50 cts. ; 
Ex. Piated, 75 cts.; Nickel Plated, $1. Clubs of Six for 
$2. Address W. A. COOKE, No.6 State St., N. Y. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST BRAND. 
EstaBLisHEpD IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S celebrated HAMS, 


BONELESS BREAKFAST BACON, 
SPICED BEEF BOUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF TONGUES, &c., &c. 

Orders received and contracts made for the season 
by THORNE & CO., 36 Front St., N. Y. 









ATT S OIL HOUSE 


AVred SAFEST & BEST.AMOereE 





FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail 
Sent with safety to any Post-Office. Priced Circular, 
with instructions for culture, 


Also Illustrated Catalogue of New and Rare Piants, 
mailed free. 





ood, 


67 NASSAU ST.,N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musicai Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
¢@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








JUST ISSUED FOR 1871-2. 
WILSON'’S NEW YORE 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


Containing every business in New York City in- 
dexed an classified alphabetically under appro- 
priate headings ; a valuable hand-boo. 
make purchases in New York. Sent postpaid to 
any part of the United States on receipt of two 
dollars. Address 
JOHN F. TROW, Pus.iszer, 
52 GREENE ST., NEW YORE. 

N.Y. City Directory $5, and Co-Partnership 
Directory $2. 

&@~ Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


t2"Sample p: of the Business Dir will 
be sent to any address on receipt of stamp.” 


who 














Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
a No. 8 College Place, New York. 


CHOOL for practical CIVIL ENGINEERING, Sur- 

, veying, and Drawing, Reynolds Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Fits students for R. R. field-work in 3 to 6 months. 
Thorough course, one year. Send for Circular. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to sell 
| the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
| MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
| ‘lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








EVERY MARRIED WOMAN sendin 


information, they all so 
- certain, he a rahe ae desire. So simpi yet 


le 
it, E. WELMINGTON, 137 Chambers 8t., New York. 
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TTENTION IS CALLED 7 
LARGE STOCK oF 


WA LTHAwm 


WATCHES 


And we submit the following reasons why they shoulg 
be preferred to any other American Watches: - 

In the first place, the Waltham Company is 
est, and has had fourfold the experience of auy others 
engaged in the business in the United States, ‘ 

In the second place, the machinery in use py the 
Waltham Company is far more perfect and varied 
and as a result the Watches are of fur higher grade 
and of greater variety, and are placed in the market 
at much lower prices than any others, quality ang 
style fully considered. 

In the third place, tho Waltham Watch is DOW a 
staple article, its reputation fully established, and, as 
a consequence, it is sold at less profit than any ‘ 
in the market. 


BALL, BLACK, & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


&& NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES 


The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 
of the United States now amount to about $62,000,000, 
They are confidently expected to reach $200,000,000 by 
the time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in May. 
The proposals of the Secretary of the Treasury will then 
be changed to the following programme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mill. 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their is. 
sue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred milj- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of four and a half per cent. per annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millions are taken 
up, in the following order, namely: 

First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of eacli class 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per ceut., 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds that 
may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,0000 of 
five per cents, which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange United States 5-2)'s 
at once, in the registered or coupon form. Registered 
bonds will be issued of the denominations of $59, #10, 
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$500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and coupon bonds of 
each denomination except the last two. Ti interest 
will be payable in the United States at the office of the 


Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or desiguated de- 


positary of the Government, quarterly, on the first days 
of February, May, August, and November, in each year 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation 
in any form by or under State, municipal, or local au- 
thority. 

After maturity, the bonas last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same time, 
to the annual burden of interest, are as follows: 
Principal of debt, 1865.......--.-.0-+ +++ $2, 705,995,215 
Paid under Johnson.........-.-++-++++ 264,595,371 


Principal, March 4, 1869... 










Interest charge, 1865.........--+e+ee see 
Reduced in four years by redemptions and 
funding 7.30 Notes.........0+-++++0 0+: 
Interest charge, 1869. .........++.+-008++ 
Re luced in two years by redemptions 





Present interest charge...... . $14,336,552 
The proposed further reduction of the annual inter- 

est charge upon the public debt by refunding is a5 10% 

lows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States 5's — 


per cents for new five per cents of 1551 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States six 
per cents for four and a half per cents 0! _ 
. 4,500, 


By exchange of $70,000,000 United Statessix 
per cents for four per cents of 1901....-- 14, 000,00 

: 2° 5).000 

Total saving per annum by refunding. ..225,5", x 

The whole proceeds of the new loans w ill be a} ro 
to the payment or redemption and cancellation of th 

5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and in addition to the" 

proceeds, the 5-20's are now being reduced by purcuass 

at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 


yplied 


to these 


In charge of advertising United States * ans. 

Treasury Orrice, New York, April 15. 

WHY NOT get rid of that red, rough and aon 
complexion, when it can be so easily exch Hogan's 
transparent and marble purity by the "se 0° fe re 
Magnolia Baim. Its effects are charming. Why p0t 


store save and soften your hair, which ts £0 cc! 
to be done if you use Lyon’. Celebrated Kathairo®, 
best dressing in the world. 
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WEMORIES OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 





MARIA 


EDGEWORTH. 


By 8. C. HALL. 


y map HE eldest daughter and the second | 


child of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 

was Marta Epcewortu. Before 1 

pom proceed to the few and brief details I 
~ can give concerning the subject of this | 
3 ‘‘ Memory,” the reader will not be dis- 
ed to receive some particulars relative to her 
to whom she, and consequently the world, 








mse 1-9 much; for he directed her education and 
' al her mind; and to him, therefore, must 
: ubtedly be attributed much of the value of 
ul \ . 


— family ** came into Treland” 
dur the reign of Queen Elizabeth, migrating 
‘from Edgeware, in Middlesex.” In 1732 the 
then representative of the family married Jane 
-ell. the daughter of a Welsh judge, and their | 
con, Richard Lovell, was born in Pierrepoint 
Street, Bath, in 1744. In early boyhood he was 
taken to Ireland, and entered Trinity College, 
1761, being removed to Oxford the 
came year, and entered at Corpus Christi as gen- 
t we in commoner. *° While yet a youth at col- 
lege” —in 1763—he married ** Miss Elers,” the 
daughter of “his father’s friend,” a family that 
res d d at Black-Bourton, not far from Oxford. 
a lady well descended, and of high con- 
nections : that is nearly all we know of her. It 
would appear that he respected more than he 
loved her: having engaged her affections, he 
conceived it a point of honor to become her hus- | 
band. Being under age, they were ‘‘ married in 
Seotland ;” but his father, although disapproving 
the match, had them subsequently remarried by 
license. She was the mother of Maria, and 
many circumstances lead to the conclusion that | 
if she lacked some of the attractions the young | 
and gay Irishman looked for, she was thoroughly 
amiable, prudent, and good. A son, he tells us, | 
was born at Black-Bourton, in 1764, and there 
also Maria was born, in 1767. In 1768 Mr. 
Edgeworth records that he visited Ireland, taking 





tak 


Dublin, in 


She was 


y 
€ 


**T enjoy the charms of literature, the sympathy 
of friendship, and the unbounded gratitude of my 
children.” His prayer had been that as long as 
he lived he might retain his intellectual faculties, 
and that blessing was mercifully granted to him. 
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father became ‘‘a resident Irish landlord,” the 
country was in a condition very different indeed 
from that which it now presents, and presented 
at the period of her removal from earth, 

““If ever any country was governed by an 
oligarchy, Ireland was in that position before the 
Union :” thus Mr. Edgeworth wrote in 1817. 
Society was in a deeply degraded state; reck- 
lessness and extravagance were almost universal. 
“As landlord and magistrate, the proprietor of 
an estate had to listen to perpetual complaints, 
petty wranglings and equivocations, in which no 
human sagacity could discover truth or award 
justice.” A large proportion of the gentry 





He thanked God that his mind did not die be- 
fore his body. On the 13th of June, 1817, he 
died, and his remains were deposited in the fam- 
ily vault in the church-yard of Edgeworthstown, 
to which, in accordance with his written direc- 
tions, he was borne on the shoulders of his own 





EDGEWORTHSTOWN. 


his son with him, leaving his wife and infant 
daughter in England. 

At Black-Bourton, then, Maria Edgeworth 
was born, in 1767; she was the daughter of an 
English lady, and the granddaughter of an En- 
glish lady; moreover, her father was of English 
birth and English descent, and she was English 
born. Nevertheless she was, to all intents and 
purposes, Irish; so she must be considered, and 
so she considered herself. 

SI e was born on the Ist of January (as she 
tells Mrs, Hall in one of her letters), a God-given 
* New-year’s gift” to her almost boy-father, and 
to the world for all time. ; 

Mr. Edgeworth has not recorded the date of 
his first wife's death ; but on the 17th of July, 
1773, he was again wedded, at Lichfield, to Miss 
H nora Sneyd. Soon afterward they settled in 
Ireland, and Edgeworthstown became, with few 
brief intervals, thenceforward his permanent home. 
beg ond w ite did not live long, but her hus- 

and bears testimony to her many virtues. Some 
time after her death he married her sister Eliza- 





beth, who thus became his third wife, on Christ- 
mas-day, 1780, at St. Andrew’s Church, Hol- 
born, In 1798, being again a widow er, he again 
married —Miss Frances Anne Beaufort, the 
dau ter of Dr. Beaufort, ‘an excellent clergy- 


man, and 


' {a man of taste and of literature.” That 
— gt mc survived him many years. She 
as) it. Edgeworth writes, ‘‘a young lady of 
smmaii fortune and large accomplishments ;” and 
- marriage with her,” Maria, writing 
milly years afterward, says, ‘‘ Of all the bless- 
owe to him, that has proved the great- 


of 
vs we 


In18 4 time was telling on the vigorous frame 
Edgeworth. In one of his conversations 
his daughter he spoke of the later years of 
et e as by far the happiest, and pleasantly 
lat, “if he were permitted to return to 
in whatever form he might choose, he 
ry perhaps make the whimsical choice of re- 
‘ting the world as an old man.” His latest 
he Bm a, in 1817, when he knew 
resigned. g, in the midst of physical suffering, 








en 
) 
let 








4 and cheerful—contains this passage : 


laborers, his coffin being ‘‘ without velvet, plate, 
or gilding.” And the stone that covers his re- 
mains contains no inscription beyond his name 
and the dates of his birth and death. 

That his was ‘‘a useful and a well-spent life” 
there is abundant evidence. As a member of 
Parliament, as a county magistrate, as a landed 


~ havetiB flower! 


dwelt in ‘‘ superb mansions,” so far as regarded 
size, but ‘‘ lived in debt, danger, and subterfuge, 
nominally possessors of a palace, but really in 
dread of a jail.” The dominant party regarded 
themselves as the masters of slaves; ‘‘ drivers” 
were the satellites of every landlord; and mid- 





was based on universal charity ; and who was 
the protector of the poor and the advocate of the 
oppressed. 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century are now happily gone-by his- 
tories; but something should be known of thein 
to comprehend the character of Richard Lovell 


The records of Ireland toward the 


Edgeworth. In the end he triumphed over 
prejudice, disarmed hostility, and set an exam- 
ple the salutary influence of which can scarcely 
be exaggerated by any historian of the perilous 
time in which he lived. 

His life was especially valuable as.forming the 
mind of his daughter Maria—the minds of all his 
children, indeed. She writes: ‘Few, I believe, 
have ever enjoyed such happiness or such advan- 
tages as I have had in the instruction, society, 
and unbounded confidence and affection of such 
a father and such a friend.” 

At that period it absolutely required some 
such intelligence to usher such an intellect into 
the world of letters. Authorship was considered 
out of the province of woman; and although 
Mr. Edgeworth records as an astonishing fact 
(on the authority of Burke) that there were then 
actually 80,000 (!) readers in Great Britain, very 
few of them were of the gentler sex. He tells 
us that his own grandmother ‘‘ was singularly 
averse to all learning in a lady, beyond reading 
the Bible and being able to cast up a week's 
household account,” and did her best to prevent 
her daughter from ‘ wasting her time upon 
books ;” in vain, however, for she became a thor 
oughly educated woman, and to ‘*her instrue 
tions and authority” her son acknowledges him 
self indebted for the happiness of his life. 

The critic Jeffrey writes: ‘* A greater mass of 
trash and rubbish never disgraced the press of 
any country than the ordinary novels that filled 
und supported our circulating libraries down 
nearly to the time of Miss Edgeworth’s first ap- 
pearance.” There were some exceptions, no 
doubt, and some works that have kept their 
places in the hearts of millions; but ‘the sta- 
ple of the novel market was, beyond imagina- 
tion, despicable, and had consequently sunk and 
dégraded the whole department of literature, of 
which it had usurped the name.” The ‘‘ rabble 
rout” of the Minerva Press was scattered as by 
the wand of an enchanter when this admirable 
woman appeared; and to her we are perhaps 








MISS EDGEWORTH'’S LIBRARY. 


dlemen farmed nearly all the land, taking it at a 
reasonable rent (paying usually in advance), and 
reletting it immediately to poor tenants at the 
highest price possible to be pressed out of their 
necessities. It was generally a hopeless task 
that which strove to make the tenant even mod- 
erately comfortable. Justice was a thing never 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MISS EDGEWORTH’S HANDWRITING. 


proprietor (acknowledging the duties as well as 
the rights of property), he was entirely worthy ; 
in all that appertained to his family and to soci- 
ety, he was considerate, generous, just; while of 
the influence he exercised over his own family 
we have the proofs not only in his own writings, 
but in those of his daughter. It was justly said 
of him, 


‘*With words succinct, yet full, without a fault, 
He said no more than just the thing he ought.” 


To estimate rightly both father and daughter, 
some notes on the state of Ireland nearly a cen- 
tury ago are needful. When, in 1782, Maria 
may be said to have first visited Ireland, and her 


looked for; it was always the landlord against 
the tenant, and the tenant against the landlord. 
It is certain that Mr. Edgeworth was far in 
advance of his time. The poorer classes did not 
understand him; they were not prepared for the 
advent of a magistrate who required evidence 
only with a view to ascertain truth, nor for a 
gentleman who preferred rather to pay than to 
give, and whose established rule was to do right 
for right’s sake ; while neighboring gentry were 
utterly incapable of comprehending a man who 
was indifferent to field sports, and never drank to 
excess: who was faithful to his home, and hap- 
piest when his children were his playmates ; who 
was a politician, yet of no party ; whose religion 








indebted for the ‘*‘ Waverley Novels,” for it is 
avowed by Scott that he was prompted by the 
example of Miss Edgeworth to a desire to do 
for Scotland what she had done for Ireland. 

The growth of Maria’s mind she traces wholly 
to her father, and very often she humbly and 
gratefully acknowledges how much her writings 
were improved by his critical taste and matured 
judgment. ‘‘In consequence of his earnest ex- 
hortations,” she writes, ‘‘I began, in 1791 or 
1792, to note down anecdotes of the children he 
was then educating ;” writing also, for her own 
amusement and instruction, some of his conver- 
sation-lessons, In their system of educating 
these children ‘all the general ideas originated 
with him; the illustrating and manufacturing 
them, if I may use the expression, was mine.” 
The ‘Practical Education” was thus a joint 
work of father and daughter; it was published 
in 1798, ‘‘and so commenced that literary part- 
nership which, for so many years, was the pride 
and joy of my life.” The next book they pub- 
lished ‘‘in partnership” was the ‘‘ Essay on 
Irish Bulls.” The illustrative aneedotes there 
retailed owed little to invention, and nearly all 
of them were facts; sometimes he toid them, 
with racy humor and point, while she wrote 
them down. He was always at hand to advise, 
not often to write. In “ Patronage” he did not 
pen a single passage, but the ‘‘ plan” was his 
suggestion: it originated in a story invented by 
him, and the leading characters were sketched 
as he imagined them. ‘‘ All his literary ambi- 
tion was for me.” His skill was exercised in 
‘“‘entting.” ‘*‘It is mine to cut and correct,’ 
he once said, ‘yours to write on;’ and such, 
happily for me, was his power over my mind, 
that no one thing I ever began to write was ever 
left unfinished.” In the few letters he addressed to 
her—for they were rarely apart even for a day—he 
signs himself ‘‘ Your critic, partner, father, friend.” 

To write for children was then considered be- 
low the dignity of authorship. Dr. Watts and 
Mrs. Barbauld had, indeed, thus ‘‘ condescend- 
ed;” but, with these exceptions, there were few 
or none able or willing to make their way into 
the minds and hearts of ‘ the little ones.” 
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There is abundant evidence that much of the 


true greatness of Maria Edgeworth’s mind, and 
the inestimable value of her writings, resulted 
from the daty which nature imposed upon her 
when she was placed at the head of a family con- 
sisting of children of varied ages, from infancy to 
youth wood. In 1814 she writes: ** His eldest 
was above five-and-forty, the youngest being 
only one vear old.” It therefore became the 
duty of the eldest to train the younger branches 
children who were learning to speak when she 
was sedate and aged. Hence that educated 
power by which she brought the elevated sensi- 
bilities and sound moralities of life to a level 
with the comprehension of childhood ; render- 
ing knowledge and virtue and consideration and 
order the companions—almost the playthings as 
well as the teachers—of the nursery. 

Mr. Edgeworth had sons and daughters by 
each of his four wives: he was their parent, 
their preceptor, their friend, their companion, 
their playmate ; they lived with him on ** terms 
of equality that diminished nothing from re- 
spect,” giving to him gratitude and affection. 
““ Those who knew him longest loved him best.” 
‘*‘T have heard him say,” writes Maria, ‘that he 
never in his whole life lost a friend but by death.” 
And that which he wrote to Darwin, in 1796, of 
Hdgeworthstown—‘‘ I do not think one tear per 
month is shed in this house, nor the voice of re- 
proof heard, nor the hand of restraint felt”— 
continued to be as true in 1844, when we visited 
Edgeworthstown, as it had been half a century 
earlier; so it was, through all changes, anxieties, 
and responsibilities, during fifty years. 

In 1842, not long after we had enjoyed the 
society of Miss Edgeworth at Edgeworthstown, 
and had described her and her happy home in 

ie work—* Ireland, its Scenery and Character” 
wwe received a letter from that honored lady, 
in which, to our great gratification, she wrote: 
“You are, I think, the only persons who have 
visited me, and have written concerning me, who 
have not printed a line I desire to erase.” The 
feeling that prompted us then will, in a degree, 
guide us now. It was her wish that no Life of 
her should be published: as she once said to us 
—‘* My only remains shall be in the church at 
Edgeworthstown ;” and, as the result of a sub- 
sequent correspondence with Mrs, Edgeworth, in 
which we pressed to know if the injunction ex- 
tended to her voluminous, valuable, and deeply- 
interesting ** correspondence,” we have reason to 
believe the family desire (in accordance with a 
suggestion they deem as sacred as a command) 
rather the suppression than the publication of 
any documents that may illustrate either her pri- 
vate or her literary career. We may regret this, 
and do; for if ever there was a life, from the 
commencement to the close, that would bear the 
strictest scrutiny, it was hers. It was not only 
blameless, but fanltless; ruled by the sternest 
sense of rectitude; emphatically useful almost 
from the cradle to the grave. 

I. lgeworthstown was, and is, a large country 
mansion, to which additions have been from time 
to time made, but made judiciously, An avenue 
of venerable trees leads toit from the public road. 
It is distant about seven miles from the town of 
Longford. ‘The only room I need specially re- 
fer to is the library; it belonged more peculiarly 
to Maria, although the general sitting-room of 
the family. It was the room in which she did 

varly all her work—not only that which was to 
gratify and instruct the world, but that which, 
in a measure, regulated the household-—the do- 
mestic duties.that were subjects of her continual 
thought; for the desk at which she usually sat 
Was never without memoranda of matters from 
which she might have pleaded a right to be held 
exempt. Mrs. Hall described it in our work, 
** freland, its Scenery and Character,” and I 
miiy borrow in substance that description here. 
It is by no means a stately, solitary room, but 





large, spacious, avid lofiy, well stored with 
books, and ** furnished” with suggestive engray- 


ings. Seen through the window is the lawn, 
If you look at 
ie oblong table in the centre, you will see the 
ulying-point of the family, who are usually 
around it, reading, writing, or working; while 
Miss Edgeworth—only anxious that the inmates 
of the honse shall each do exactly as he or she 
pleases —sits in her own peculiar corner on the 
sofa: a pen, given her by Sir Walter Scott while 
a guest at Elgeworthstown in 1825, is placed 
before her on a little, quaint, unassuming table, 
constructed, and added to, for convenience. She 
had a singular power of abstraction, apparently 
hearing all that was said, and occasionally tak- 
ing part in the conversation, while pursuing her 
own occupation, and seemingly attending only to 
it. In that corner, and on that table, she had 
written nearly al! the works which have delight- 
ed and enlightened the world. Now and then 
she wauld rise and lewe the room, perhaps to 
secure a toy for one of the children, to mount 
the ladder and bring down a book that could ex- 
plain or illustrate some topic on which some one 
was conversing: immediately she would resume 
her pen, and continue to write as if the thought 
had been unbroken for an instant. I expressed 
to Mrs. Edgeworth surprise at this faculty, so op- 
posed to my own habit. ‘* Maria,” she said, 
**was always the same; her mind was so rightly 
balanced, every thing so honestly weighed, that 
she suffered no inconvenience from what would 
disturb and ‘distract an ordinary writer.” 

She was an early riser, and had much work 
done betore breakfast. Every morning during 
our stay at Edgeworthstown she had gathered a 
bouquet of roses, which she placed beside my 
plate at the table, while she was always careful 
to refresh the vase that stood in our chamber ; 
and she invariably examined my feet ofter a 
walk, to see that damp had not induced danger ; 
‘** popping” in and out of our room with some 
kind inquiry, some thoughtful suggestion, or to 
show some object that she knew would give 
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pleasure. It is to such small courtesies as these 
that we owe much of the happiness of life. 
Maria Edgeworth seemed never weary of thought 
that could make those about her happy. The 
impression thus produced upon us is as vivid to- 
day as it was thirty years ago. 

A wet day was a ‘‘ godsend” to us. She 
would enter our sitting-room and converse freely 
of persons whose names are histories ; and once 
she brought us a large box full of letters—her 
correspondence with many great men and wom- 
en, extending over more than fifty years—au- 
thors, artists, men of science, social reformers, 
statesmen of all the countries of Europe, and es- 
pecially America—a country of which she spoke 
and wrote in terms of the highest respect and 
affection. 

Although we had known Miss Edgeworth in 
London—and, indeed, had often the honor of 
receiving her as a guest at our house—it will be 
readily understood how much more to advantage 
she was seen in her own home. She was the 
very gentlest of lions, the most unexacting—ap- 
parently the least conscious of her right to prom- 
inence. In London she did not reject, yet she 
seemed averse to, the homage accorded her; at 
home she was emphatically at home. 

The last time we saw her was at the house of 
her sister, Mrs. Wilson, in North Audley Street. 
She was, of course, a centre of attraction; the 
heated room and many “‘ presentations” seemed 
to weary her. We, of course, were seldom near 
her in the crowd, and as we were bidding her 
good-by she made us amends by whispering, 
** We will make up for this at Edgeworthstown.” 
Alas! that was not to be; not long afterward 
she returned to Edgeworthstown, and was sud- 
denly called from earth. 

She had complained somewhat, felt languid 
and oppressed, and consented that her friend 
and physician, Sir Henry Marsh, should be sent 
for. Half an hour after the letter was written 
Mrs. Edgeworth entered her bedroom. Passing 
her hand under the patient’s head, she gently 
raised it, and as it reclined on her breast the 
soul passed away. She died, without either 
physical or mental suffering, on the 22d May, 
1849, in the eighty-third year of her useful and 
happy life, ‘‘ full of years and honors” indeed.* 
Thus far her death was almost sudden; in her 
case a boon of mercy from the God stie had so 
long served. She had often expressed a hope 
that she might die ‘‘at home,” at Edgeworths- 
town, and that her illness might not be long, te- 
dious, and troublesome. 

It is to be regretted that there exists no por- 
trait of this admirable woman. A hint I gave, 
that to obtain one would be a vast boon, was not 
well received, and there was some hesitation in 
permitting Mr. Fairholt, who was our companion 
during our visit to Edgeworthstown, to introduce 
into his drawing of the library her portrait as she 
sat at her desk examining papers: that sketch I 
have engraved. Mr. Sneyd Edgeworth gave me, 
however, a photograph of a family picture, of 
which also I give an engraving. 

Iler contemporaries have not said much con- 
cerning her; indeed, of late years she was but 
little seen out of Edgeworthstown, her visits to 
London being rare and brief. It is known that 
Sir Walter Scott much loved and honored her; 
yet there is little concerning her in his journal, 
although he spent some days with her at Edge- 
worthstown.t ‘She writes,” he says, ‘‘ all the 
while she laughs, talks, eats, and drinks ;” and, 
in another place, ‘I am_ particularly pleased 
with the naiveté and good-humored ardor of 
mind which she unites with such formidable 
powers of acute observation.” She was well ap- 
preciated by Sydney Smith, who thus wrote of 
her: ‘* She does not say witty things, but there 
is such a perfume of wit runs through all her 
conversation as makes it very brilliant.” This 
passage, however, I find in ‘** Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott :” 

“Tt may be well imagined with what lively interest 
Sir Walter surveyed the scenery with which so many 
of the proudest recollections of Ireland must ever be 
associated, and how curiously he studied the rural man- 
ners it presented to him, in the hope (not disappoint- 
ed) of being able to trace some of his friend's bright 
creations to their first hints and germs. On the de- 
light with which he contemplated her position in the 
midst of her own large and happy domestic circle, I 
need say still less. The reader is aware by this time 
how deeply he condemned and pitied the conduct and 
fate of those who, gifted with pre-eminent talents for 
the instruction and eutertainment of their species at 
large, fancy themselves entitled to neglect those every- 
day duties and charities of life, from the mere shadow- 
ing of which in imaginary pictures the genius of poetry 
and romance has always reaped its highest and purest, 
ee its only true immortal honors, In Maria he 

ailed a sister-spirit; one who, at the summit of liter- 
ary fume, took the same modest, just, and, let me add, 
Christian view of the relative importance of the feel- 
ings, the obligations, and the hopes in which we are 
all equally the partakers, and those talents and ac- 
complishments which may seem to vain and short- 
sighted eyes sufficient to constitute their possessors 
into an order and species apart from the rest of their 
kind. Sneh fantastic conceits found no shelter with 
either of these powerful minds.” 


This is Mrs, Hall’s portrait of Maria Edge- 
worth in 1842: In person she was very small— 
she was ‘Jost in a crowd ;” her face was pale 
and thin, her features irregular—they may have 
been considered plain, even in youth; but her 





* In one of her letters to Mrs. Hall (who wrote to 
her on her birthday every year during several years) 
she says, “‘ Your cordial, warm-hearted note was the 
very pleasantest I received on my birthday, except 
those from my own family.” That was the last birth- 
day she passed on earth. She adds: *‘ You must not 
delay long in finding your way to Edgeworthstown if 
you mean to see me again. Remember, yon have just 
congratulated me on my eighty-second birthday.” 

+ During Miss Bleeworth's visit to Abbotsford, in 
1823, previous to the return visit to Edgeworthstown 
an incident occurred that has been stated of others, 
believe. Miss Edgeworth herself told us that one 
moonlight os she proposed to Scott to visit Mel- 
ruse, quoting his famous lines— 

“If you would see Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 
Scott at once assented, adding, ‘ By all means let us 
Re for I myself have never seen Melrose by moon- 
ight.” | ° 





expression was so benevolent, her manners were 
so perfectly well-bred—partaking of English dig- 
nity and Irish frankness—that one never thought 
of her with reference either to beauty or plain- 
ness; she ever occupied, without claiming, at- 
tention, charming continually by her singularly 
pleasant voice, while the earnestness and truth 
that beamed from her bright blue—very blue— 
eyes increased the value of every word she ut- 
tered ; she knew how to Jisten as well as to talk, 
and gathered information in a manner highly 
complimentary to those from whom she sought 
it; her attention seemed far more the effect of 
respect than of curiosity; her sentences were 
frequently epigrammatic ; she more than once 
suggested to me the story of the good fairy from 
whose lips dropped diamonds and pearls when- 
ever they were opened ; she was ever neat and 
particular in her dress, a duty to society which 
literary women sometimes culpably neglect ; her 
feet and hands were so delicate and small as to 
be almost child-like; in a word, Maria Edge- 
worth was one of those women who do not seem 
to require beauty. 

Miss Edgeworth has been called ‘‘ cold ;” but 
those who have so deemed her have never seen, 
as I have (Mrs. Hall writes), the tears gather in 
her eyes at a tale of suffering or sorrow, nor 
heard the genuine hearty laugh that followed the 
relation of a pleasant story. Never, so long as 
I live, can I forget the evenings spent in her li- 
brary in the midst of a family highly educated 
and self-thinking, in conversation unrestrained, 
yet pregnant with instructive thought. 

Of the twenty-two children born to Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth there are but two now left ; 
there is, however, happily, another generation to 
reap the harvest of the seed that was planted at 
Edgeworthstown nearly a century ago. 

The long career of Maria Edgeworth illus- 
trated her own and her father’s system of educa- 
tion—practical education. She was, by her own 
example, that which she labored to make others 
—active, energetic, cheerful, ever at hand, every 
where when needed. 

It was—and possibly still is—made a charge 
against the Edgeworths, that they put aside ‘‘ re- 
ligion” from their plans of education. The sub- 
ject is certainly not prominent in their writings, 
but Mr. Edgeworth emphatically affirms his con- 
viction that ‘‘ religious obligation is indispensably 
necessary in the education of all descriptions of 
people in every part of the world,” and consider- 
ed ‘‘religion, in the large sense of the word, to 
be the only certain bond of society.” His daugh- 
ter also strongly protests against the idea that 
he designed to lay down a system of education 
founded upon morality, exclusive of religion.* 

It may be worth noting that during our resi- 
dence at Edgeworthstown the family assembled 
at prayers every morning, that they were regular 
attendants at the parish church, and that other 
evidence was supplied of the strength of their 
religious faith, 

I may be permitted to make some extracts 
from the few of her letters we have preserved. 
The first is a passage from one dated January 
2, 1848 ; it concerns her little book for the young, 
** Orlandino :” 

“Chambers, as you always told me, acts very liber- 
ally. As this was to earn a little money for our parish 
poor in the last year’s distress, he most considerately 
gave prompt payment. Even before publication, when 
the proof-sheets were under correction, came the ready 
order on the Bank ofIreland. Blessings on him! and 
I hope he will not be the worse for me: I am surely 
the better for him, and so are numbers now working 
and eating; for Mrs, E.'s —— and mine is to ex- 
cite the people to work for good wages, and not by 
zratis feeding to make beggars of them, and ungrate- 
ful beggars, as the case might be.” i 


“I do not deserve the very kind, warm-hearted let- 
ter I have just received from you, dear Mrs. Hall; but 
I prize and like it all the better— so little standing 
upon ceremony, and so cordially off-hand and from 
the heart. Thank you for it with ali my heart, and be 
assured it gave me heartfelt pleasure, and this I know 
will please you.” 


I copy a passage from one of the criticisms on 
her contemporaries, in which she sometimes in- 
dulged in her letters to Mrs. Hall, all marked by 
sound observation and generous sympathy : 

“A book has much interested me; it is unlike any 


other book I ever read in my life, and yet true to na 
ture in new circumstances. To be sure, I can not judge 
of the circumstances or the narrative, never having 
been in the country ; but the descriptions full of life, 
and marked by that seal of genius which we recognize 
the instant we see it, obtains perfect credence from the 
reader, and hurries us on through the most romantic ad- 
ventures, still domestic, and confined to a few persons 
not in number beyond the power of sympathy. One 
or two, the most powerfully drawn, may perhaps touch 
the bounds of impossibility. The book I mean has 
a title which does not do it justice, and which would 
rather lead one to expect a gossiping chronicle. It is 
called ‘The Neighbors." Its author, I understand, is a 
Miss Bremer, of Stockholm, translated by Mary How- 
itt; and the best and most just praise I can give to her 
translation is, that one never, from beginning to end, 
recollects her existence: never does it occur to eur 
mind that it is atranslation. Pray tell me if you know 
any thing of this author, and how I should address her 
at Stockholm.” 

‘* How very much one is obliged to the genius which 
can snatch one from one's colf away in times of great 
depression of spirits—at those times when we are not 
wise enough to be able to give a reason for particular- 
ly liking; but the involuntary feeling is perhaps the 
most gratifying to a writer of benevolent heart, as well 
as superior genius.” 


She was with Sir Walter Scott when he visited 
Killarney. There had been a rumor that the 
great author had been treated with slight during 
his visit to the Irish Lakes, and that he had 
spoken of them with contumely; I thought it 
right to set that question at rest. ‘The following 
letter is now before me. She writes: 

ong ; “ Eocrworrnstown, June 18, 1848, 

My sister, Harriet Butler, and I were in the boat 


with Sir Walter Scott the day, and the only d h 
he was on the Killarney Lakes. We heard bien dociene 
that he thought the T pper Lake the most beautiful he 


had ever seen, excepting Loch Lomond; more could 





* Robert Hall, after greatly praising her writings, 
laments that —y | are withont even allusion to Chris- 
po or _ ape attack religion, or inveigh 
agains ut makes it appear unnecessary, by exib- 
iting perfect virtue Tithout it.” " oe 
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not by mortal tongue be expressed by a Scot 
+e ; y a Scots 

did not hear him find fault, or say that he a . 
pointed, during the whole row. He appeared plea. 
and pleasing; and why any poeple should have “7 
agined he was not, I can not imagine. ‘Rude. 
sure, he was not; he could not be. We were eo. 
that we could not stay another day; but all ex,..) 
enced travelers know full well that they mnst a “ 
their wishes to previous arrangements and ; 
ments, and that they must cut their plans and pic... 
ures according to their time and promises, As Pe i : 
affair of the stag-hunt, I can only say that J receives 
no invitation to see one; that we did not receive a = 
that I heard at the time that a stag-hunt would 1, 
be offered to us, because the stag-hounds belonsed te 
some near relation of a gentleman much respected j., 
the country, who had just died suddenly, and Was } ~ 
buried. I recollect passing by the gates of his y).... 
and seeing two men in deep mourning, with wh Prk 
sitting on each side of the gate. As I had never bet we 
seen this custom, I made inquiry, and was told tee 
they mourned, and who for; and this confirmed and 
fixed in my memory what I have above mentioned,"* 

IT have quoted from the last letter Mrs. [aj] 
received from Miss Edgeworth; it may be per- 
mitted me to make an extract from ‘the first 
dated July 30, 1829, in reference to Mrs. Hall's 
earliest literary production, ‘* Sketches of [rish 
Character :” 

“Tt has been sometimes my fate to have gratitude 
and sincerity struggling within me when I have hecn. 
a letter of thanks to authors; I have no such stryoe 
now, brt with pleasure unmixed, and perfect freed. 
of mind and ease of conscience, I write to you. The 
‘Sketches of Irish Character’ are, in my Opinion, ad- 
mirable for truth, pathos, and humor; al/ the sketches 
show complete knowledge of the persons and thijivs 
represented, and some of the portraits are drawn th 
uncommon strength, and with more decided and jie 
touches, which mark a masterly hand.” ; 

I may quote this generous tribute to a writer 
concerning Ireland who was then entering a ca- 
reer from which Miss Edgeworth was about to 
retire, There are other parts of the letter I ab- 
stain from quoting ; but the reader of this Mem- 
ory will readily appreciate the effect on the then 
young author of * Sketches of Irish Character,” 

Although it forms no part of our plan in this 
series of ‘* Memories” to bring under review the 
works of the authors we commemorate, it is im- 
possible to treat of Maria Edgeworth without some 
observations on the influence of her writings. 
She had one great advantage over almost all 
others—she never wrote for bread ; she was never 
compelled to furnish a publisher with so much 
matter at so much per sheet. In her home there 
was always independence—entire freedom fiom 
debt, and with few responsibilities beyond those 
that appertain to a household. At Edgewort)s- 
town there was emphatically that of which the 
poet tells us— 


)- 






wa 


ace. 








*Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competen: 
It is to their honor that women were the first to 
use the pen in the service of Ireland. At the be- 
ginning of the century, a buffoon, a knave, and 
an Irishman were synonymous terms in the novel 
or on the stage; they were deemed exceptions 
who did honor to their country ; and although a 
gentleman from Ireland, in contradistinction to 
an Jrish gentleman, was considered every where 
the perfection of grace, refinement, and chivalric 
courtesy, there were, unhappily, too many ‘‘ speci- 
mens” who gave force to prejudice and confound- 
ed the all with the many. Churchill wrote, more 
than a century ago— 
“Long from a country ever hardly used, 

At random censured, wantonly abused, 

Have Britons drawn the shaft, with no kind view, 

And judged the many by the rascal few." 
When prejudice was at its height—about the 
time of *‘ the Union"—two women with opposite 
views, and very opposite training, but moved by 
the same ennobling patriotism, ‘* rose to the res- 
cue”—Miss Owenson, afterward Lady Morgan, 
by the vivid romance, and Miss Edgeworth by 
the stern reality of actual portraiture, forcing 
justice from an unwilling jury, spreading abroad 
the knowledge of Irish character, and portraying, 
as till then they had never been portrayed, the 
chivalry, generosity, and devotedness of Irish na- 
ture. They succeeded largely in evaporating 
suspicion, in overcoming prejudice, by obtaining 
ready hearers of appeals, Neither of these emi- 
nent and greatly endowed ladies did by any 
means ignore the faults, serious or trivial, of their 
countrymen and countrywomen ; but they made 
conspicuous their virtues, maintained their right 
to respect and their claim to consideration, and 
succeeded in obtaining verdicts in their favor 
from adverse judges and reluctant juries. 

It is indeed a privilege to render homage to 
the memory of this admirable woman. Her 
works are “not for an age, but for all time. 
They were marvels in her day, two-thirds of 4 
century ago, when either coarseness or frivolity 
was too generally the staple of the author. Her 
affection for Ireland was fervent and earnest, yet 
she was of no party, even in that age and coun- 
try. She had enlarged sympathies and views for 
its advancement ; neither prejudice nor bigotry 
touched her mind or heart. Her religious and 
political faith was Christian, in the most extend- 
ed sense of that holy word; a literary woman, 
without vanity, affectation, or jealousy; @ perfect 
woman— 

“Not too pure nor good 
For human nature's daily food.” 

Studious of all home duties, careful for all home 
requirements, ever actively thoughtful of all the 
offices of love and kindness which sanctify domes- 
tic life, genius gave to her the rare power to be 
useful during seventy of her eighty-three years: 
Her life was, indeed, a practical illustration of 
Milton's lines— 


“To know 
That which about us lies in daily lifo 
Is the prime wisdom.” 

* The matter-of-fact mind of Maria Edgeworth ie 
ceives illustration from the following letter which she 
required her sister to write: , : 

“Dear Mrs. Hatt,—My recollection of the — 
stances mentioned by my sister at Killarney, _ 
exactly coincides with hers. I remember our — 
told, as we drove into Killarney, that we should . 4 
no stag-hunt, as the master of the hounds had die 
that morning. Yours truly, © Hazier Boriee. 


Tam, 19th June, '43.” 














. I am safe in your thrall, but pinion me well; 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE. 


I heard the old priest ae 
y oomed seemed voiceless and dull o n; 
bach ae the felon be other than dumb 
‘As be stands at the gate of the world to come? 
Let them lock up his Reverence here in the cell, 
Waiting the sound of the morning bell 
That heralds his dying and tolls his knell, 

And the tick-tock 

Of the great jail clock 
Wil. attract him more than the holiest prayer 
That ever was mingled with dungeon air. 


I syernep when 


Will it never be morning—unever arise 
The great red sun in the cold gray skies, 
Thrusting its rays in my iron-barred cell, 
And lighting the city I know 80 well? 
Is this horrible night forever to be— 
The phantom I feel, though I can not see— 
Is that to be ever alone with me? 

Will the tick-tock 

Of the ceaseless clock 
Beat forever through brain and heart 
Till the tortured soul from the body part? 


And now in the darkness surrounding me 
A hundred figures I plainly see; 
And there are my mother’s pitying eyes— 
Why does she from her grave arise ? 
And there, on the crowd’s extremest rim— 
Gashed of throat, and supple of limb— 
Why, what do I want to-day with him? 

: To the tick-tock 

Of the pitiless clock 

His body is swaying, slowly and free, 
While his shadowy finger points at me, 


Will it never be here—the dawn of the day, 
When the law is to carry my life away; 
And the gaping crowd, with their pitiless eyes, 
Stand eager to see how the doomed one dies? 
Nothing to scatter the terrible gloom 
That fills up the arched and the grated room ; 
Nothing to herald the hour of doom 

But the tick-tock 

Of the weariless clock, 
And the tread of the tired policeman’s feet 
As he steadily paces the echoing street ? 


At last the deep darkness is melting away 
At the corpse-like light on the face of the day; 
1 hear the prisoners move in their cells, 
I hear the chiming of morning bells, 
The rattle of carts in the streets once more, 
The careful tread on the stony floor 
Of the sheriff, who comes to the grated door, 
And the tick-tock 
Of the great jail clock, 
And the whispered words of the keepers around, 
And every whisper a thunder-sound. 


What mocking is this in the formal demand, 
In the mighty name of the law of the land, 
For the body of him who is doomed to die 

In the face of men, and beneath the sky ? 


I might be desperate—who can tell ?— 
As I march to the sound of the clanging bell, 
The tick-tock 
Of the great jail clock, 
And the voice of the priest as he mumbles a prayer, 
And the voices that murmur around me there. 
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TODHUNTERS’ AT LOANIN’ HEAD. 
By ELIZA LYNN LINTON, 

IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER IL 


OUR COUSIN, 








TueReE were few people more respected in the 
neighborhood than Mattie ‘Todhunter, of Loanin’ 
Head. Left a widow while still almost a young 
woman, with a large family of boys and girls to 
bring up and but a poor hungry farm of many 
acres and small preduce to do it on, she had proved 
both her prudence and her skill in that she had 
settled up things quite as well, if not better, than 
her master would have done had he lived—while 
the management of her children, if rough and 
something more, had been at least so far success- 
ful that those who had lived were as fine a set of 
lads and lasses as could be found in the whole 
country side. As for those who had died—well, 
poor things, they were better off as they were; 
and if they might have been kept alive by milder 
measures and greater care, what would have been 
the use of it ?—a wantle feckless set they would 
have been, in all probability, and there was no 
doing at Loanin’ Head with such like. Life 
there was too hard and bleak for hivy children ; 
and so, out of the eleven which Mattie had borne 
to Isaae—she always regretted not making up the | 
round dozen—but five remained in life at this 
present time, and six were under the sod in 
Whelpo church-yard. 

And of all the five remaining, Mark, the eldest 
son, and Isabella, the youngest daughter, were 
the only ones at home, Grace was practicing the 
millinery in Carlisle; Josep was prentice to a 
draper in Liverpool; and the youngest of all, 
“‘lile Cuddy,” as he was called, was learning how 
° yr and aay and make joists and rabbets at 
old Greystoke’s, the joiner’s The 
Mark was his anthels a ce hater mr a 
\ 3 man, 1e 
farm afier her, and live there as his father and 
forbears had lived before him. And Mark was 
ae — ; and perhaps the more 60 
re eet ay more of al ostlethwaite 

i er, and favored her family in 
= as well as in body ; and Mattie was a true 
en and was proud of her blood, as a 

tan should be. Not that she was aught but 
proud of her dead husband. Still, the Todhyn- 
shane - quite such a steady name nor such 

& back-look as the Postlethwaites, It was 
nr how d years ago that they had been forced to 
and és fee it met yr yh 
roup. So that the Post} h lors + Aad = 
a certain feeling that th “ some 4 om bad aware 
Ae ten ng | then —_ higher than the 
Sense of fragt attic had never quite lost her 
- family in her wifehood, or concealed it 
he — = might, an she would, have 

c. 


-\ccordingly she loved Mark more, because he 











was most of a Postlewait, as she called him, and 
favored his grandfather, old Jacob, more than 
any of the bairns. 

But though her husband Isaac had been in a 
certain sense a failure, in that he had been a 
short-lived man—dying when scarcely well into 
his forties of consumption, for all his six foot one 
and three-quarters in his stocking feet, his 
breadth of square-set shoulder, and fist like a 
shoulder of mutton, as they used to say—yet 
Mattie had never thought of mending her broken 
life by taking any one else as his successor. 
She put on her deep-bordered widow's cap when 
her master died, and she had never taken it off 
since, and never would. It was sixteen years 
ago now, but she wore her crape, and her weeds, 
and bombazine for best, as faithfully as if it had 
been only yesterday; and he would have been a 
bold man who should have asked her to have 
dotfed them to meet him at the church door. 

But there was one thing in Mattie’s life, hon- 
orable as it was, that she never aired in public. 
We all have our skeletons, and she had hers. 
This was a sister, pretty lile Ruth, or ‘* Postle- 
wait Ruth,” as she was generally called, who 
years ago had gone off when she was only a slip 
of a lass of sixteen, with a young collegian who 
had come down to read, as they do in parties, at 
the Long Vacation. No one had ever seen her 
again, or had tried to find her. She had gone, 
and she had written to say that she had gone ; and 
that was all. Had she been foolish with any 
one at home, keeping company over close and 
getting into trouble in consequence, why then her 
futher would have kept her and the bairn with- 
out an angry word. He might not have liked it, 
perhaps; but young folks will be young folks, 
and may be he would have gotten them wedded 
by time; when it would have been all dead and 
done with as if it had never happened. But to 
go right clean away from home with a stranger, 
a gentleman, a mealy-mouthed, false-faced South- 
erner, was more than Jacob Pestlethwaite’s pride 
could bear, On the day when the letter came, 
he called his household together and bade them 
never mention lile Ruth again—to think of her 
as one dead, and to ‘‘ask nowt about her from 
this day for'ard, for they’d never hear nowt, what- 
ever they asked.” So poor lile Ruth’s name was 
blotted out from the family book, aud no one 
ever knew more about her. 

It was thought, however, that Jacob had had 
word of her, for a letter certainly did come to him 
from London in her handwriting. But whatever 
it was, he never let on to any body: and by de- 
grees the girl’s name and story ceased to interest 
folk, and she passed out of existence altogether— 
so much so, indeed, that none of Mattie’s chil- 
dren knew they had an aunt at all; for our 
Northern folk are rare hands at keeping a se- 
cret when they have one, and don’t show its 
skirt-corners out of brag, and to let on they have 
something their neighbors would like to know of. 

Perhaps though, Mattie, who had a good stout 
heart of her own, and was, as we have seen, 
proud of her blood, never quite forgot the little 
sister she had loved so well in those old days— 
how far and yet how near they seemed to be!— 
and though she had no romantic ideas of finding 
her out, she had many a hard wrestle in prayer 
that God would send her back to her old home 
at Fellneuk once more before she died, and let 
the mystery about her be cleared up, and her fair 
fame with it. Ah! one’s longings are never 
satisfied in the way in which one would have 
them; if at all, only crosswise, as it were, and 
by implication, not directly. 

One day Mattie was busy skimming the milk. 
Mark had been over to Carlisle with beasts to 
sell; it was market-day, and he went over on 
market-days whether he had aught to sell or not. 
And he brought back a letter. Now, letters were 
scarce things at Todhunters’. Sometimes, to be 
sure, Joseph would write from Liverpool, and 
sometimes Mattie would get a word from a broth- 
er of hers over at Arran, but not often; so that 
when Mark brought out, with the tea and coffee 
and rice he had got at ‘* Carel,” a letter addressed 
to ‘* Mrs. Todhunter” in a fine, pointed, female 
hand, with a deep black border, they both sat 
looking at it all round, guessing all sorts of things, 
before they thought of opening it. 

When Mattie did open it, she thought she 
should have fallen off her chair at the first words 
—‘* Dear Aunt.” The letter was signed Laura 
Matilda Calhoun, and was from lile Ruth’s daugh- 
ter—Mattie’s own sister’s child—to tell her that 
her mother was dead, and that she was left alone 
in the world, anorphan. ‘‘ Belike then t’ father’s 
deed,” muttered Mattie, sagaciously. And that, 
as it was her mother’s last wish that she should 
go gown to Cumberland to see her relations, she 
was preparing to fulfill her desire: so the next 
day would find her at Carlisle ; and would they 
send a fly or their carriage to meet her ? 

‘** Mother, is t’ lass daft?” said Mark, raising 
his blue eyes to his mother’s face uneasily. 

**T doubt not, lad,” she answered. 

** But mother, thou isn’t nae t'ant!” said the 
young man again; ‘‘thou hastu’t niver a sister 
that I’se heerd tell on.” 

** Yes, yes,” sighed Mattie, wiping her eyes. 

And then she made a clean breast of it, and 
told Mark the whole sad story, and how Jacob had 
sworn them all, and how they never knew what 
had become of Ruth till now—and now she was 
dead! And then she wept and rocked herself 
backward and forward in her chair for sorrow at 
the past which could never come back again. 

** But t’ lass wha talks of our carridge?”’ said 
Mark, interrogatively. 

** She maun coom, Mark—my ain sister’s child, 
and nae father nor mither to care for her—she 
maun coom; though I misdoubt me badly she'll 
find our ways nobbut rough after her Lunnon 
fashions. But she maun larn; and if she divn't 
like it, puir lass, she maun just lump it.” 

** Dang it aj), but it’s a boddersome job!” said 
Mark, very quietly, And then he went to look 
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| after his beasts, and Mattie saw him no more 
till supper. 

The next day it was agreed that Mark should 
go over to Carlisle and take the spring-cart with 
him for his cousin, Laura Calhoun. He was shy, 
was Mark; a big, square-shouldered, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired young fellow, rough and awkward as 
a tyke, but as handsome as a Greek god: by no 
means of an aristocratic type on the outside of 
him, with his large red hands innocent of gloves, 
his feet coarsely shod in clumsy country clogs, 
his ‘‘bettermer” clothes for courtesy—but the 
rustic, emphatically the rustic, raw, unkempt, and 
unpolished throughout—and yet he was good, 
brave, pure, and handsome. Such as he was, 
however, he drove over to Carlisle in the spring- 
cart, and went straight to the railway station to 
meet his cousin Laura. 

** But hoo’s I to ken her ?” he thought to him- 
self; and he puzzled over the problem all the way 
he went. Mattie could give him no sign by 
which to recognize her niece; and, with the 
thoughtlessness of youth, she had not described 
herself. So he had to trust to chance and good 
luck, which no genuine Cumbrian holds worth a 
pinch of salt. 

At the station there was a crowd, as usual, 
and many people got out. Some were claimed 
by their friends and taken into loving custody 
forthwith ; some were evidently at home, and 
walked away by themselves ; and thus, after the 
gradual winnowing had been gone through, it 
came to pass that one young lady alone was left 
keeping guard over a dressing-case, a loose rail- 
way-rug, a bundle of wraps, countless parasols 
and umbrellas, and a traveling-bag. She was a 
young, slight girl, dressed in deep mourning, and 
she stood by the door of a first-class carriage, 
looking about her with a wistful, desolate air, as 


know what to do on solid earth. 

Mark came bashfully up to where she stood. 
He glanced at the labels on her packages, and 
read ‘* Miss Calhoun, passenger,” written in a 
bold male hand. Yes, it was herself, sure 
enough; a grand young lady, all covered with 
crape and beads, and a cockelty little hat set on 
the top of her nose, and a great cascade of light 
brown hair half down her back, and two big blue 
eyes, the color of wood-violets—Mark's were the 
color of turquoise—and a dainty little mouth as 
red as a damask rose, the only bits of color about 
her. Yes, it was Miss Calhoun, his cousin Laura, 
sure enough; and gude sakes, but she was fine! 

Mark involuntarily touched his hat. 

** Are ye Miss Calhoun ?” he asked. 

** Oli, thanks, yes,” said that young lady. 
‘* Have you come from Mrs. Todhunter’s for me?” 

** Yes,” said Mark. 

** Will you please see to my luggage?” said 
Laura. ‘I have three boxes and a carpet-bag, 
and these things here. Will you take these 
wraps, please, and this dressing-case. Be care- 
ful of the dressing-case, and do not let it swing 
too much.” 

Mark did as he was bid, and didn’t wonder 
very much, It seemed quite natural that the 
young lady should treat him as a servant, cous- 
ins though they were, and he dreaded the mo- 
ment when she would have to be told their rela- 
tionship. 

** Maybe ye'd better come yoursel and see til 
yer boxes wid me,” he said, awkwardly, ‘I 
divn’t ken them, ye know.” 

The young lady thought her aunt’s man the 
slowest and stupidest she had seen for many a 
day; but she went with him all the same, and 
pointed out her luggage. And then, by way of 
a covert expression of surprise at his stupidity, 
she asked, a little sharply, ‘* Are you Mrs, Tod- 
hunter's servant ?” 

** Nae, I'se her son,’ 
his ears. 

“Her son! what, my cousin! 
with a kind of scream. 

** Yes,” said Mark, and looked as if he wished 
he could have said no. 

Laura had turned even whiter than she was 
before, and for a moment she felt as if she should 
faint. But she recovered herself enough to stam- 
mer out, ‘‘ I am very sorry; I did not know.” 

** Hoo suld ye ?” said Mark, stolidly. ‘* Ye'd 
niver seed me afore; and if ye took me fort’ man 
when I'se t’ master, what's a body the warse ?” 

And with that he shouldered one of the boxes, 
and shouted out to a lounging porter hard by, 
** Here, Joe, bring yon til t’ cart, and look sharp, 
will te!—I doubt, miss,” he added, turning to 
Laura, *‘ that t’ cart willn’t tak them a’, an’ we 
mun leave t’ rest for Bobby.” 

**Oh, I can’t leave any!” cried Laura, in great 
tribulation. ‘* Leave them to Bobby ?” she then 
said. ‘* What do you mean ?” 

“'T’ carrier wha cooms Wednesdays, Whelpo 
way”—it was now Friday—said Mark, ** Ye see 
for yersel’, miss, we canna tak them a’; and 
which ‘ll ye be pleased to have?” 

He spoke to her as a lady, not as his cousin, 
and he did not look at her while he spoke ; for 
which Laura was grateful, if—knowing the face 
he refrained from—surprised. After a great deal 
of feminine hesitation and anguish of soul con- 
cerning her toilet generally, and what she could 
best do without—but it seemed to her as if she 
could do but badly without any thing—Laura de- 
signated the boxes which might be left, and then 
went outside the station to the carriage that was 
to convey her to Loanin’ Head. 

At first she could not believe that she had to 
get up into a cart with a board across it—a thing 
such as the laundress used to come in for the 
clothes—such as butchers drive—such as she had 
seen filled with low men and women, shouting 
along the road on race-days. But there was no 
help for it; she was beginning to realize that the 
whole thing was a gigantic mistake, but she was 
in the midst of it now, and must go on with it to 
| the end. _— 
| She did not make any objection, then, after her 
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first wonder-struck ‘*‘ that thing ?” but got into the 
cart—with difficulty truly, but with as good a 
grace as she could command—and they jolted off 
in silence, 

The way seemed interminable to Laura. There 
were fifteen good miles between Carlisle and 
Loanin’ Head, but to the weary, frightened, dis- 
appointed London girl they seemed to lengthen 
out to twice twenty, The rough motion of the 
cart was almost intolerable to her, tired as she 
was already with the long railway journey ; the 
heavy hills they had to climb terrified her for the 
sake of the horse; the steep pitches they forged 
down with a loose rein and a shambling trot ter- 
rified her still more for her own neck ; and when 
they came to a wide, bleak, desolate moor, where 
the evening wind blew sharp and keen, and where 
nota human habitation was to be seen, she actu- 
ally wept behind her veil, shivering with cold aud 
dread together. 

But Mark was obtuse; and though he shook up 
an old piece of sacking that was at the bottom of 
the cart and wanted to wrap it round her shoul- 
ders, he did not sce the tears, and he never 
dreamed of her state of mind as possible in any 
human being. The moor was his friend, his 
home. Backed by blue fells golden with gorse 
and purple with heather, alive with birds and 
beasts, and yielding a rich supply of bracken for 
litter and the like, he had learned to love the wide 
bleak plain ; and he thought it as bonny, ay, and 
bonnier than the tastiest spot Keswick way or out 
by Penrith yonder. So Laura wept unregarded ; 
and Mark broke the silence by short remarks, 
such as **Yon’s Fulcon Crag,” or ** Here’s t’ heed 
o’ Skiddaw,” or *‘ Yon trees is Jackson's Place ; 
Knocker Hoose, they call it,” and thelike. To all 
of which she gave a lady-like show of attention, 
too cold, however, to quite satisfy the Cumberland 
lad, enthusiastic over nothing but his home. 

At last they saw a patch of green fields, with a 
gray, low, stone house set close under the fell. 
Stone fences surrounded and divided the land, but 
not a tree grew near the place, <A few cows and 
a horse or two were grazing in the fields. Some 
sheep were dotted over the fells. As they drove 
nearer, an array of collies rushed out, barking loud. 
ly; and then they jolted on to a bit of rough, cob- 
ble-paved lane, and into a rough, cobble-paved in- 
closure: and Mark said, ** There’s t’ hame, Miss 
Laura,” which he pronounced Lowra, and said 
for the first time. 

An elderly, weather-beaten woman, clad in 
rusty black, and wearing a large widow's cap, 
came tothe door: behind her peeped a giggling, 
untidy girl of seventeen or thereabouts. 

‘* Ye're welcome, my lass,” said Mattie, kindly, 
as she took the girl in her arms and lifted her 
bodily out of the cart, pressing her against her 
broad bosom so vigorously that she hurt the lithe, 
soft creature with her wooden busk. 

** Are you my aunt ?” said Laura, opening her 
eyes very wide, 

** Ay, that is I!” was Mattie’s answer, with an- 
other hug; and Laura, at this, gave way in real 
earnest, and for cold, weariness, disgust, and dis- 
appointment, burst into a wild and stormy hys- 
terical flood of tears which seemedas if they would 
never end, 

** Let her loze!” said Mattie to the rest, who 
stood by and gaped. ** Let her loze, puir lass! 
I'se like to greet mysel! Puir lile Ruth—bonny 
lile lass! and she’s the very marras of her moth- 
er! Eh, my lass, but thou’s come to thy hame 
here. ‘I’ Almighty mak’ it blessed till thee!” 


THE GEORGES. 

Tue four English Georges have had their fair 
share of abuse in one way or another, though 
probably never in a more coucentrated form than 
in this epigram : 

“George the First was reckoned 
Vile, and viler George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third? 
When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended |” 


< |) 
THE BAGPIPE. 

THERE is a difference of opinion as to the mel- 
ody of the time-honored bagpipe; but the claim 
of the bagpipe to be the national instrument of 
the Scotch is never disputed, An honor will- 
ingly to be spared, says some English Midas, 
who has no ear for its bewitching strains, But, 
after all, the bagpipe was not so long ago an En- 
glish institution. The English were the original 
bagpipers. During the sixteenth century the 
bagpiper was a regular functionary on the estab- 
lishments of the English sovereigns and nobles, 
while no such musician was found at the Scottish 
court. James I. used to play the bagpipe; but 
he learned it, among his other accomplishments, 
in England. ‘The harp, till within very recent 
times, has been the national instrument of Scot- 
land. In fact, the bagpipe, save in the High- 
lands, has never been very popular in that coun- 
trv. In 1630 the magistrates of Aberdeen is- 
sued the following suggestive order: ** The mag- 
istrates discharge the common piper of all go- 
ing through the town, at night or in the morn- 
ing, in time coming, with his pipe; it brings an 
uncivill forme to be usit within sic a famous 
burghe, and being often found fault with, as well 
by sundry neighbours o* the town as by strangers.” 
‘The truth, however, seems to be that this much- 
praised and much-abused instrument belongs to 
no one in particular, It is found all over Europe 
at the present day, and its antiquity is undenia- 
ble. Representations of it have been found in 
ancient Greek sculpture; and one learned Ital- 
ian has written a long treatise on the bagpipe to 
prove that it was used in Greece at the Nemean 
games, and in Palestine in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. Whether the individual who first in- 
vented it conferred a lasting blessing on posterity 
is another question, 
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EIGHTEEN MILES AROUND NEW YORK. 

In studying this Pictorial Map the spectator is supposed to be stationed somewhere’in mid- 
air above Fort Hamilton, at the outlet of the Narrows, from which convenient height he cau 
cast his eye over all the country lying within a radius of eighteen miles around New York. In 


the centre he will see the great metropolis, with its busy marts and wharves, its splendid Park, 


and the surrounding islands. On the right, the city of Brooklyn, and the towns lying eastward 
as far as Jamaica and Hempstead, and northward as far as New Rochelle, with the railroads 


that make them suburbs of New York, and the islands and headlands of the Sound. On the 
left he will see Staten Island, with its picturesque villas, Jersey City, Newark, and all the 


pleasant suburban villages and towns of New Jersey as far south as Perth Amboy, westward 


to West Orange, and northward to Caldwell and Paterson. Following the couse of the Hud- 


son, he will see all the towns and places of interest on its banks between New York and Yonkers, 
which can be reached either by railroad or by the various lines of steamboats that, during the 
spring, summer, and autumn months, enliven the surface of that river. Some of the most 


pleasant excursions that can be made are connected with places of picturesque or historie in 


terest along these shores. 

The map illustrates the growth of New York, and indicates what w ould have been the te 
ritorial extent of the metropolis of the Western World but for its cramped position between 
two wide and deep rivers. The surrounding cities and villages on each side in reality belong to 
New York, with which they are connected by means of transit so rapid that the merchant or 
broker doing business in the lower part of the town can reach his house in Orange, Elizabeth, 


College Point, Jamaica, or Hempstead in less time than the street cars or stages would take 
him to the region of Central Park. The completion of the Brooklyn Bridge will make the 
transit still more rapid and convenient on that side of the town, and at some future day a tun 


nel under the Hudson may do the same for the other. 
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MY GRACES. 
Ture sprightly friends I happen to know 
(They love your poet, he loves them dearly); 
They are as sisters to me, and so 
My eyes can see and judge of them clearly. 
Their names—my head’s a pitiful care; 
I know them as Grace, and Grace, and Grace. 


As witching a siren is Grace the First 
As ever to lonely wanderer beckoned 3 
Full many 2 swain might hunger and thirst 
For a flash of the eye from Grace the Second; 
And many might prize a tender word 
From the eloquent lips of Grace the Third. 


Grace the First is winningly fair, 
And half a hoyden and half a woman; 
You'd think the wild gold wealth of her hair 
An elfin charm, and nothing of human. 
She can laugh and cry and coquet, this elf; 
And altogether she loves—Herself. 


Grace the Second is dark and grand, 
With her tempest eyes she'll scan you throughly ; 
She can love or hate with a touch of her hand, 
And speaks with a candor you'd call unruly’ 
And many a heart-wound gives and takes, 
But weeps at last for the hurt she makes. 


Grace the Third has a face that shows 

How sweet expression can sum for beauty ; 
No wildness hers, nor a dim repose, 

But a simple doing of love and duty. 
The charm of the lily, the breath of the rose, 
And the frailness of both from her soul outflows. 
Give me Grace the First for a day; 

Grace the Second to-day and to-morrow ; 
Grace the Third for ever and aye: 

Thus choose I in a world of sorrow. 
Yet, why choose, O privileged Me, 
While I may count for my friends all three? 


THE CHILD-STEALER. 
7 L 

In 1815 there was daily to pe seen, wandering 
in the Hesse-Darmstadt quarter of Mayence, a 
tall, emaciated woman, with hollow cheeks and 
haggard eyes—a frightful picture of madness. 
This unfortunate woman, named Christine Evig, 
a mattress-maker living in the narrow street called 
Petit Volet, at the back of the cathedral, had lost 
her reason through the occurrence of a terrible 
event, 

Passing one evening along the winding street 
of the Trois Bateaux, leading her little daughter 
by the hand, and suddenly observing that she had 
for a moment let go of the child, and that she 
no longer heard the sound of its steps, the poor 
woman turned and called: 

**Deubche! Deubche! where are you?” 

Nobody answered, and the street, as far as she 
could see, was deserted. 

‘Then running, crying, calling, she returned to 
the port, and peered into the dark water lying 
beneath the vessels. 





Lier cries and moans drew the neighbors about | 


her; the poor mother explained to’them her 
agonies. ‘They joined her in making fresh search, 
but nothing, not a trace, not an indication, was 
discovered to throw light on this frightful mystery. 

From that time Christine Evig had never again 
set foot-in her home; night and day she wan- 
dered through the town, crying, in a voice grow- 
ing feebler and more plaintive: ‘* Deubche! 
Denbche!” 

She was pitied; good people supported her, 
gave her food, sometimes one, sometimes another, 
and dressed her in their cast-off clothes, And 
the police, in presence of a sympathy so general, 
did not think it their duty to interfere and shut 
Christine up in & mad-house, as was usual at that 
period, 

She was left, therefore, to go about as she 
liked, without any one troubling himself concern- 
ing her ways. 

But what gave to the misfortune of Christine a 
truly sinister characier was that the disappear- 
ance of her little daughter had been, as it were, the 
signal for several events of the same kind; a 
dozen children disappeared in an astonishing and 
inexplicable manner, and several of these children 
belonged to the upper rank of towns-people, 

‘These events usually occurred at nightfall, when 
the street passengers were few, and every one of 
them was hastening home from business. A will- 
ful child went out to the door-step of its parents’ 
house, its mother calling to it, ** Karl!” ** Lud- 
wig!” ** Lotele !”’—absolutely like poor Christine. 
Noanswer. They rushed in every direction; the 
Whole neighborhood was ransacked; it was all 
over! 

‘To describe to you the inquiries of the police, 
the arrests that were made, the perquisitions, the 
terror of families, would be a thing impossible. 

Seeing one’s child die is, doubtless, frightful ; 
but to lose it without knowing what has become 
of it, to think that one will never know it again, 
that the poor little being, so teeble and tender, 
one has pressed to one’s heart with so much love, 
is ill perhaps—it may be, calling for us, and we 
unable to help it—this passes all imagination—ex- 
ceeds the power of human expression to convey it. 

Now one evening in the October of that year, 
1815, Christine Evig, after having strayed about 
the streets, had gone and seated herself on the 
trough of the Bishop’s Fountain, her long gray 
hair hanging about her face, and her eyes wan- 
dering as in the midst of a dream. 5 

The servant-girls of the neighborhood, instead 
of stopping to chat as usual about the fountain, 
made haste to fill their pitchers and regain their 
musters houses. 

_ The poor mad-woman alone staid there, mo- 
tionless, under the icy shower in which the Rhine 
mist was fling. The high houses around, with 
their sharp gables, their latticed windows, their 
innumerable dormer-lights, were slowly beceming 
enveloped in darkness. : ‘ 
_ The Bishop's Chapel clock struck seven, but 
C hristine did not move, but still sat shivering and 
murmuring, ** Deubche! Deubche!” 

But at that moment, while the pale hue of 











twilight yet lingered on the points of the roofs 
before finally disappearing, she suddenly shud- 
dered from head to foot, stretched forward her 
neck, and her face, impassible for uearly two 
years, was lit with such an expression of intelli- 
gence that Counselor Trumf’s servant, who was 
at the moment holding her pitcher to the spout, 
turned in astonishment at seeing this gesture of 
the mad-woman’s. 

At the same moment, a woman, with downbent 
head, passed along the pavement at the other side 
of the square, holding in her arms something that 
was struggling with her, enveloped in a piece of 
linen cloth, 

Seen through the rain this woman was of strik- 
ing aspect; she was hurrying away like a thief 
who has succeeded in effecting a robbery, drag- 
ging her rags behind her, and slinking in the 
shadow. 

Christine Evig had extended her shrunken left 
hand, and a few inarticulate words fell from her 
lips; but suddenly a piercing cry escaped from 
her bosom : 

**It is she!” 

And bounding across the square, in less than a 
minute she reached the corner of the Rue des 
Vieilles Ferrailles, where the woman had passed 
out of her sight. 

But there Christine stopped, breathless; the 
stranger was lost in the darkness of that filthy 
place, and nothing was to be heard but the mo- 
notonous sound of the water falling from the house- 
gutters, 

What had passed through the mad-woman’s 
mind? What had she remembered? Had she 
had some vision—one of those flashes of soul that 
for u moment unshroud to us the dark depths of 
the past? I do not know. 

By whatever means, she had recovered her 
reason. 

Without losing a moment in pursuing the van- 
ished apparition, the unfortunate woman hurried 
up the Rue des Trois Bateaux as if carried along 
by vertigo, turning at the corner of the Place Gu- 
tenberg, rushed into the hall of the Provost, Kas- 


| per Schwartz, crying in a hissing voice : 


** Monsieur le Provost, the child-siealers are 
discovered! Ah, quick! Listen! listen !” 

The Provost was just finishing his evening meal. 
He was a grave, methodical man, liking to take his 
ease after supper. Thus the sight of this phantom 
greatly disturbed him, and, setting down the cup 
of tea he was in the act of raising to his lips, he 
cried : 

**Good God! am I not to have a single mo- 
ment’s quiet during the day? Can there possibly 
be a more unfortunate man than Iam? What 
does this mad-woman want with me now? Why 
was she allowed to come in?” 

Recovering her calmness at these words, Chris- 
tine replied, in a suppliant manner : 

‘* Ah, monsieur! you ask if there is a being 
more unfortunate than yourself; look at me— 
look at me!” 

Her voice was broken with tears; her clinched 
hands put aside the long gray hair from her pale 
face. She was terrible to see. 


**Mad! yes, my God! I have been mad; the ! 
Lord, in his mercy, hid from me my misfortune ; | 


but I am-mad no longer. Oh, what I have seen ‘ 
That woman was carrying off a child—for it wa 
a child; I am sure of it.” 

**Go to the devil, with your woman and child! 
go to the devil!” cried the Provost. Seeing the 
unfortunate woman throw herself upon her knees, 
**Hans! Hans!” he cried, *‘ will you come and 
turn this woman out-of-doors? ‘To the devil with 
the office of provost! It brings me nothing but 
annoyance,” 

The servant appeared, and Monsieur Kasper 
Schwartz pointed to Christine: 

**Show herout,”hesaid. ‘* To-morrow | shall 
certainly draw up a warrant in due form, to rid 
the town of this unfortunate creature, Thank 
Heaven, we have mad-houses.” 

The mad-woman laughed drearily, while the 
servant, full of pity for her, took her by the arm 
and said gently to her: 

**Come, Christine—come.” 

She had relapsed into madness, and murmured : 

** Deubche !—Deubche !” 


II, 


While these things were passing in the ‘house 
of the Provost, Kasper Schwartz, a carriage came 
down the Rue d’Arsenal; the sentinel on guard 
before the shot-park, recognizing the equipage as 
that of Count Diderich, Colonel of the imperial 
regiment of Hilbourighausen, carried arms; a 
salute auswered him from the interior of the ve- 
hicle. 

The carriage, drawn at full speed, seemed as 
if going toward the Porte d’Allemagne, but it 
took the Rue de Homme de Fer, and stopped 
before the door of the Provost’s house. 

_ The Colonel, in full uniform, descended, raised 
his eyes, and appeared stupefied, for the shocking 
laughter of the mad-woman made itself heard out. 
side of the house. 

Count Diderich was a man about five-and- 
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| erlag the steps to carry off the child! 


thirty or forty years of age, tall, with brown 
beard and hair, and a severe and energetic phys- 


| iognomy. 


He entered the Provost's hall abruptly, saw 
Hans leading Christine, and, without Waiting to 
have himself announced, walked into Monsieur 
Schwartz's dining-room, exclaiming : 

** Monsieur, the police of your district is intol- 
erable! ‘Twenty minutes since I stopped in front 
of the cathedral, at the moment of the Angelus, 
As I descended from my carriage, seeing the 
Countess of Hilbourighausen coming down the 
steps, I moved on one side to allow her to pass, 
and I then found that my son—a child of three 
years old, who had been seated by my side—had 
disappeared. The carriage-door on the side to- 
ward the bishop’s house was open: advantage 
was taken of the moment I was engaged in low- 
All the 
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search and inquiries of my people have been fruit- 
less. I am in despair, monsieur!—in despair!” 

The Colonel’s agitation was extreme ; his dark 
eyes flashed like lightning through the tears he 
tried to repress ; his hand clasped the hilt of his 
sword. 

The Provost appeared to be dumfounded ; his 
apathetic nature was distressed at the idea of hav- 
ing to rise and pass the night in giving orders, and 
himself to go about from place to place—in short, 
to recommence, for the hundredth time, the al- 
ways unsuccessful search. 

He would rather have put off the business till 
the next day. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘ understand 
that I will not be trifled with. You shall answer 
for my son with your head. It is your place to 
watch over the public security—you fail in your 
duty—it’s scandalous! Oh, that I at least knew 
who has struck the blow!” 

While pronouncing these incoherent words, he 
paced up and down the room, with clinched teeth 
and sombre looks, 

Perspiration stood on the purple brow of Mas- 
ter Schwartz, who murmured, as he looked at the 
plate before him : 

‘*I’m very sorry, monsieur—very sorry; but 
this is the tenth!—the thieves are much more 
clever than my detectives. What would you 
have me do?” 

At this imprudent response the Colonel bound- 
ed with rage, and seizing the fat Provost by the 
shoulders, dragged him out of his arm-chair. 

**What would I have youdo? Is that the an- 
swer you give to a father who comes to demand 
of you his child ?” 

** Let me go, monsieur!—let me go!” roared 
the Provost, stifling with alarm. ‘‘ In Heaven’s 
name, calm yourself! A woman—a mad-woman 
—Christine Evig, has just been here-—she told 
me—yes, I remember—Hans! Hans!” 

The servant, who had overheard all at the key- 
hole, entered the room instantly. 

** Monsieur ?” 

**Fetch back the mad-woman.” 

** She’s still outside, monsieur.” 

** Well, bring her in. Pray sit down, Colo- 
nel.” 

Count Diderich remained standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, and a moment afterward Chris- 
tine Evig returned, haggard, and laughing in- 
sanely, as she had gone out. 

Hans and a servant-girl, curious as to what 
was passing, stood in the open dvor-way open- 
mouthed. The Colonel, with a commanding 
gesture, made a sign to them to go away, then, 
crossing his arms in front of Master Schwartz, he 
cried : 

** Well, monsieur, what kind of intelligence do 
you expect to obtain from this unfortunate creat- 
ure ?” 

The Provost moved, as if he were going to 
speak ; his fat cheeks shook. 

The mad-woman uttered a sort of sobbing 
laughter. 

** Monsieur,” said the Provost at length, ‘‘this 
woman’s case is the same as your own; two years 
ago she lost her child, and that drove her mad.” 

The Colonel’s eyes overflowed with tears. 

**Go on,” he said. 

** When she came here a little while ago she 
appeared to have recovered a spark of reason, and 
told me—” 

Master Schwartz paused. 

“* What did she tell you, monsieur ?” 

“That she had seen a woman carrying a 
child.” 

** Ah 

‘Thinking that she was only raving, I sent 
her away.” 

The Colonel smiled bitterly. 

** You sent her away ?” he cried. 

“*Yes; she seemed to me to have relapsed 
into her state of madness.” 

‘** Parbleu!” cried the Count, in a tone of 
thunder, ‘‘ you refuse assistance to this unfortu- 
nate woman ? You drive away from her her last 
gleam of hope, instead of sustaining and defend- 
ing her, as it is your duty todo? And you dare 
to retain your office!—you dare to receive the 
emoluments !” 

He went up close to the Provost, whose wig 
trembled, and added, in a low, concentrated 
tone: 

**You are a scoundrel! If I do not recover 
my child, I'll kill you like a dog!” 

Master Schwartz, his staring eyes nearly start- 
ing from his head, his hands helplessly. open, his 
mouth clammy, said not a word ; terror held him 
by the throat; and besides, he knew not what to 
answer. 

Suddenly the Colonel turned his back on him, 
and going to Christine, looked at her for a few 
seconds, then, raising his voice, 

** My good woman,” he said, ‘‘ try and answer 
me. In the name of God—in the name of your 
child—where did you see that woman ?” 

He paused, and the poor woman murmured in 
a plaintive voice : 

“ ** Deubche! — Deubche! —they have killed 
er! 

The Count turned pale, and, carried away by 
terror, seized the mad-woman’s hand. 

“* Answer me, unfortunate creature! answer 
me!” he cried. 

He shook her; Christine’s head fell back ; she 
uttered a peal of frightful laughter, and said : 

** Yes—yes—it is done!. the wicked woman 
has killed it!” 

The Count felt his knees giving way, and sank 
rather than sat down upon a chair, his elbows 
upon the table, his pale face between his hands, 
his eyes fixed, as if gazing upon some fearful 
scene. 

The minutes passed slowly in silence. 

The clock struck ten; the sound made the 
Colonel start. He rose, opened the door, and 
Christine went out. 

** Monsieuwr—” said Master Schwartz. 





**Hold your tongue!” interrupted the © 
nel, with a withering look. — 
And he followed the mad-woman d } 
dark street. = 

A singular idea had come into his mind 

** All is lost,” he said to himself; * tj. , 
happy woman can not reason, can jot sth 
heud questions put to her; but she h, a 
something—her instinct may lead her.” oe 

It is almost needless to add that the Proy 
was amazed. The worthy magistrate lost owe 
moment in double-locking his door - that ree ‘ 
he was carried away by a noble indignation — 

‘“*A man like me threatened !—seized hy i 
collar! Aha, Colonel! we'll see whether t} eon 
are uny laws in this country! To-morrow y a 
ing I shall address a complaint to the ( wa 
Duke, and expose to him the conduct of hj 
cérs,” etc., etc. 
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Meanwhile the Colonel followed the mad-wom 
an, and by a strange effect of the superexcit ‘ 
tion of his senses, saw her in the day leon, 
through the mist, as plainly as in broad daylight: 
lie heard her sighs, her confused words, in spite 
of the continual hiss of the autumn winds pour- 
ing through the deserted streets, 

A few late towns-people, the collars of their 
coats raised to the level of their ears, their hands 
in their pockets, and their hats pressed down 
over their eyes, passed, at infrequent intervals 
along the pavements ; doors were heard to shut 
with a crash, an ill-fastened shutter ban red 
against a wall, a tile torn from a house-top by 
the wind fell into the street; then, again, the 
immense torrent of air whirled on its course. 
drowning with its lugubrious voice all other 
sounds of the night. 

It was one of those cold nights at the end of 
October, when the weather-cocks, shaken by the 
north wind, turn giddily on the high roofs, ayd 
ery with shrilly voices, ** Winter! winter! win- 
ter is come!” 

On reaching the wooden bridge Christine 
leaned over the pier and looked down into the 
dark muddy water that dragged itself along in 
the canal; then, rising with an uncertain air, she 
went on her way, shivering and murmuring; 

**Oh! oh! it’s cold!” 

The Colonel, clutching the folds of his cloak 
with one hand, pressed the other against his 
heart, which felt almost ready to burst, 

Eleven o'clock was struck by the Church of St, 
Ignatius; then midnight. 

Christine Evig still went on; she had gone 
through the narrow streets of L’Imprimerie, of 
the Maillet, of the Halle aux Vins, of the Vieilles 
Boucheries, and of the Fosses de l’Evéché. 

A hundred times, in despair, the Count had 
said to himself that this nocturnal pursuit would 
lead to nothing; but, remembering that it was 
his last resource, he followed her as she went 
from place to place, stopping, now by a corner- 
stone, now in the recess of a wall, then continu. 
ing her uncertain course—absolutely like a home- 
less brute wandering at hazard in the darkness. 

At length, toward one o'clock in the morning, 
Christine came once more into the Place de 
YEvéché. The weather appeared to have cleared 
up somewhat; the rain no longer fell, afresh wind 
swept the streets, and the moon, now and then 
surrounded by dark clouds, now and then shiuing 
in fall brilliancy, shed its rays, smooth and cold 
as blades of steel, upon the thousand pools of 
water lying in the hollows of the paving-stones. 

‘The mad-woman tranquilly seated herself on 
the edge of the fountain, in the place she had oc- 
cupied. some hours before. For a long time she 
remained in the same attitude, with dull eyes, 
and her rags clinging to her withered form. 

All the Count’s hopes had vanished. 

But at one of those moments when the moon, 
breaking through the clouds, threw its pale light 
upon the silent edifices, she rose suddei ly, 
stretched forward her neck, and the Colonel, fil- 
lowing the direction of her gaze, observed that it 
was plunged into the narrow lane of the Vieilles 
Ferrailles, about two hundred paces distant from 
the fountain. Se 

At the same moment she darted forward like 
an arrow. 

The Count followed instantly upon her steps, 
plunging into the block of tall old buildings that 
overlook the church of St. Ignatius. 

The mad-woman seemed to have wings; ten 
times he was on the point of losing her, so "| id 
was her pace through these winding lanes, ©" 
cumbered with carts, dung-heaps, and fag i 
piled before the doors on the approach of win'’ - 

Suddenly she disappeared into a sort of bline 
alley, pitch-dark, and the Colonel was obliged to 
stop, not knowing how to proceed farther. = 

Fortunately, after a few seconds, the sickly yel- 
low rays of a lamp pierced the darkness 0! - 
depths of this filthy hole, through a small cracke : 
window-pane ; this light was stationary, but ne " 
and then it was momentarily obscured by some 
intervening figure. 

Some we a evidently awake in the lane. 

What was being done? 

Without hesitation the Colonel went 
toward the light. 

In the snidst of the obstructions he found the 
mad-woman, standing in the mire, agi 

° er olitary 

staring, her mouth open, looking at the sobta!) 
light. 
“Tr he appearance of the Count did not — . 
all to surprise her ; only, pointing to the wu he 
on the first-floor in which the light was seen, s" 
said: ‘It’s there!” in an accent so Ut 
that the Count started. 

Under the influence of this impuls 
toward the door of the house, and with one p" ble 
ure of his shoulder burst it open. Impenetmab® 
darkness filled the place. ce 

The mad-woman was close behind him. 

‘* Hush!” she cried. eee 

And, once more giving way to the unfortupate 


straight 


npressive 


lsion he sprang 
press- 
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woman's instinct, the Count remained motion- 
‘ istened. 7 
; ae ve silence reigned in the a 
s+ might have been supposed that every ly in 
. was either sleeping or dead. 
The clock of St. Ignatius struck two. 
A faint whispering was then heard on the first- 
floor, then a vague light appeared ona crumbling 
' all at the back; boards creaked above the a 
nel, and the light came nearer and nearer, falling 
first upon a ladder staircase, a heap of old iron 
i a corner, a pile of wood ; farther on, upon a 
<ash-window looking out into a yard, bottles right 
and left, a basket of rags—a dark, ruinous, and 
ideous interior. ‘ 
eer tin lamp with a smoky wick, held by 
a small hand, as dry and sinewy as the claw ofa 
bird of prey, was slowly projected over the stair- 
rail, and above the light appeared the head of 
an anxious-looking woman, with hair the color 
of tow, bony cheeks, tall ears standing almost 
straight out from the head, light gray eyes glitter- 
ing under deep brows; in short, a sinister being, 
dressed in a filthy petticoat, her feet in old shoes, 
her fleshless arms bare to the elbows, holding a 
lamp in one hand and in the other a sharp slater's 
hatchet. : : 

Scarcely has this abominable being plunged her 
eves into the darkness than she rushed back up 
,e stairs with astonishing agility. 

But it was too late: the Colonel had bounded 

after her, sword in hand, and seized the old 
tech by the petticoat. 

ary My child wretch!” he cried ; **my child!” 

At this roar of the lion the hyena turned and 

struck at random with her hatchet. 
A frightful struggle ensued ; the woman, 
thrown down upon the stairs, tried to bite; the 
lamp, which had fallen on the ground, burned 
there, its wick sputtering in the damp and throw- 
ing changing shadows on the dusky wall. 

“+My child!” repeated the Colonel; ‘‘ my 
child, or I'll kill you!” 

‘“‘ You—ves, you shall have your child,” re- 
plied the breathless woman in an ironical tone. 
“Qh! it’s not finished—not—I've good teeth— 
the coward, to—to strangle me! Ho! above 
there! are you deaf? Let me go—l'll—I'll tell 
you all!” 

” She was nearly exhausted, when another witch, 
older and more haggard, tottered down the stairs, 
erving: ‘I’m here!” 

l'ie wretch was armed with a large butcher's 
knife, and the Count, as he raised his eyes, saw 


it 


Ww 


t! 


hat -he was selecting a place in which to strike 

im between the shoulders. 

He thought himself lost ; a providential acci- 
dent alone could save him. 

The mad-woman, until then a motionless spec- 
tator, sprang upon the old woman, crying: 

“It is she!—there she is! Oh, I recognize 
her!—she shall not escape me!” 

The only answer was a gush of blood, which 
inundated the landing-place; the old woman had 
cut the unfortunate Christine’s throat. 

It was the work of a second. 

The Colonel had time to spring to his feet and 
put himself on guard; seeing which, the two 
frightful old women fled rapidly up the stairs 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

The flame of the smoky lamp flickered in the 
oil, and the Count took advantage of its last rays 
to follow the murderers. But on reaching the 
top of the stairs prudence counseled him not to 
abandon this point of egress. 

He heard Christine breathing below, and drops 
of blood fell from stair to stair in the midst of the 
silence. It was horrible! 

On the other hand, a strange sound of disturb- 
ance at the back of the den made the Count fear 
that the two women were attempting to escape 
by the windows, 

Ignorance of the place had for a moment pre- 
vented his moving from the spot on which he was 
standing, when a ray of light shining through a 
glass door allowed him to see the two windows 
of a room looking into the alley lit by a light 
from without. At the same time he heard, in 
the alley, a loud voice call out : 

‘““Halloo! what’s going on here? A door 
open !” 

—" this way! come this way!” cried the 
o1nel, 

_At the same moment the light gleamed inside 
of the house, 

“Ah!” cried the voice, ‘*blood! The devil! 
I can't be mistaken—it’s Christine !” 

“Come here!” repeated the Colonel. 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs, and the 
hairy face of the watchman, Sélig, with his big 
otter-skin cap, and his goat-skin over his shoul- 
ders, appeared at the head of the stairs, directing 
the light of his lantern toward the Count. 

: 1 sight of the uniform astonished the good 

‘‘ Who's there ?” he inquired. 

s ( {ome up, my good fellow, come up!” 

i Pardon, Colonel—but, down below, there’s—” 

Yes—a woman has been killed; her murder- 
ers are in this house.” 


Che watchman ascended the few remaining 
Stairs, and, holding up his lantern, lit the place ; 
it Was a landing about six feet square, on to 
7" ich opened the door of the room in which the 
— vane had taken refuge. .A ladder on the 
rus 1and, leading up to the garret-story, still 
aller contracted the space, : 
. The Count’s paleness astonished Sélig. How- 
< i he dared not question the Colonel, who 
‘* Who lives here ?” 
iva — women—a mother and danghter ; they 
are (ea ed about the market the Jusels, The 
“ther sells butcher's meat in the market, the 
“avghter makes sausage-meat.” ‘ 
Ph Count, recalling the words uttered by 
a 1 in her delirium—“ Poor child! they 
8 cold ved it!"—was seized with giddiness, and 
°" perspiration burst from his forehead, 
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By the most frightful chance he discovered, at 
the same instant, behind the stairs, a little Scotch 
tunie with blue and red checks, a pair of small 
shoes, and a black cap, thrown there out of the 
light. He shuddered, but an invincible power 
urged him on to look—to contempiate with his 
own eyes; he approached, therefore, trembling 
from head to fvot, and with a faltering hand 
raised these articles of dress. 

They had belonged to his child! 

Some drops of blood stained his fingers. 

Heaven knows what passed in the Count’s 
heart. For a long while, leaning for support 
against the wall, with fixed eyes, arms hanging 
helplessly by his side, and open mouth, he re- 
mained as if stunned. But suddenly he sprang 
against the door with a yell of fury that terrified 
the watchman. Nothing could have resisted such 
ashock. Within the room was heard the crash- 
ing of the furniture which the two women had 
piled up to barricade the entrance; the building 
shook to its foundation. ‘The Count disappeared 
into the obscurity ; then came shrieks, wild cries, 
imprecations, hoarse clamors, from the midst of 
the darkness. 

There was nothing human in it; it was as if 
wild beasts were tearing each other to pieces in 
the recesses of their den! 

The alley filled with people. The neighbors 
from all sides waded into the mire, inquiring : 

‘*What’s the matter? Are they murdering 
one another here ?” 

Suddenly all became silent, and the Count, 
covered with wounds from a knife, his uniform 
in tatters, came down the stairs, his sword red to 
the hilt; even his mustaches were blood-stained, 
and those who saw him might have thought that 
he had been fighting in the manner of tigers. 

* - - - * * 


What more is there for me to tell you? 

Colonel Diderich was cured of his wounds, and 
disappeared from Mayence. 

The authorities of the town considered it judi- 
cious to keep these abominable details from the 
parents of the victims; i learned them from the 
watchman Sélig himself, after he had become 
old, and retired to his village near Saarbriick. 
He alone knew these details, having acted as 
witness at the secret inquiry which was insti- 
tuted before the criminal tribunal of Mayence. 





THE MODERN ARK. 

Uncie Sam’s hospitality is proverbial—and 
just a trifle indiscriminate. He has built a mag- 
nificent ark, and named it the Great Republic, 
and, in the generosity of his heart, invites every 
body in creation to come and take possession of 
acorner. The result is a trifling inconvenience 








| in the matter of crowding, some of his own 


family having been jostled quite out of their 
proper quarters by the new-comers. But the 
Uncle beams benignantly upon all, and trusts to 
the future to settle all difficulties and remove 
every cause of jealousy. 





EQUATORIAL FORESTS. 


Tue immense uniformity of the tropical forest, 
and its undulating surface of green, give it a cer- 
tain resemblance to the ocean, and at first its 
effect upon the mind is similar. All travelers 
speak of the sense of awe and depression that 
overwhelms them on plunging into a boundless 
sea of vegetation, most bewildering where it is 
most luxuriant. Every thing is strangely formed 
—even the leaves and flowers are gigantic, as well 
as the trees that bear them. Gorgeous lianas, or 
bushropes, climb and curl among the towering 
walls of verdure, rendering it often impenetrable 
to all but snakes and birds. The solitude is ex- 
treme. During the heat of the day the only 
sounds are those of inanimate nature—of streams 
that abound in the drenching equatorial climate, 
and of the trade-wind rushing through the tops 
of the giant trees. At other times these are 
joined by the voice of general creation, or, as 
Auguste St. Hilaire says: ‘* Cette voix du désert, 
qui n'est autre chose que l'accent de la crainte, 
de la douleur et du plaisir, exprimé de différentes 
maniéres, partant d’étres divers.” There is a uni- 
versal richness, an overflowing, an exuberance, 
by which each tree seems to expand into a pure 
enjoyment of life, to all seeming, as intense as 
that of its animal brethren. Nothing strikes the 
traveler more than the enormous energy of vege- 
tation. In the forest all things are at war with 
each other, and not the animal world only. As 
every tree drinks full draughts of moisture from 
the cold leaf-stained brooks that flow among its 
roots, so it desires light and air for its develop- 
ment, and struggles upward, striving to raise its 
head into the sunshine, and force its vast limbs 
through the dense surrounding mass. Undoubt- 
edly, a like contest exists in every climate; but 
here, where vegetation is so crowded and nour- 
ished by this superabundance of heat and moist- 
ure, it becomes remarkably apparent. European 
scenery is full of repose. Countless ages have 
passed and left no trace upon the most wildly 
tossed peaks of the Alps; they and their pine- 
covered slopes seem ever the same, quiet and al- 
most lifeless. Zhere the fierce, feverish exist- 
ence of the tropics is unknown. Budding, flower- 
ing, fruiting, which, in colder climates, is the work 
of twelve months, is here accomplished in a few 
days, and the various stages are progressing in 
the same clump of trees. Every season may be 
observed in a single day; and throughout the 
year the temperature only varies within a few 
degrees. After a hurricane, or the continual 
squalls of the rainy season, two or three fine days 
will suffice to revive the forest in all its joyous 
strength, regardless of uprooted trees and dead 
foliage, and it is then that the rapidity of its 
growth is most wonderful. 

There are three great forests lying under the 
equator—those of Brazil, of Central Africa, and 
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of the Asiatic Islands. Each is a thick, wide- 
spreading mass of vegetation, subject to constant 
rains, and containing a world of life within itself. 
But as they essentially differ in their characteris- 
tics, we shall discuss them separately, 


The broad rounded outline of the Brazilian for- | 


est is not so unlike that of a European wood as 
might be imagined ; but it is the immense size 
of the trees, the deep green color of the leaves, 
and the strangeness of each individual form, that 
distinguish it. Palms of a hundred species are 
mingled with the swollen-stemmed ceiba; while 
the gigantic mora, the bertholletia, or Brazil-nut, 
and the cow-tree, tower, with several palms, 
above their fellows, two hundred feet from the 
ground. In some places there is a thick growth 
of under-wood and ferns; in others the ground is 
a bare swamp, rank and steaming, where no plant 
grows among the tall trunks but -gloom-loving 
fungi. Few trees bear flowers; indeed, it seems 
to be a law of nature, the great mother, that trees 
constantly bearing leaves should seldom produce 
flowers; and there would be little color in the 
variously shaded mass of green but for the lianas, 
which form its distinguishing feature. To call 
them creepers is to describe them feebly, they are 
rather climbing trees, and sometimes of large size. 
Twining their lithe, ribbon-like arms round the 
nearest trunk, they obtain a firm support, and 
spread from tree to tree in labyrinthine festoons, 
displaying a wealth of brilliant flowers that irra- 
diates the dimness of the forest. Often the tree 
dies in the murderous hug of its beautiful parasite, 
and hangs suspended, in the act of falling, by the 
liana, now scarcely smaller than itself. Nothing 
is at rest; but every living thing is fighting its 
own hard battle for existence. Heat and moist- 
ure are two great agents who are ceaselessly at 
work nourishing them all; no slight labor, when 
it is remembered that the equatorial rains, con- 
stant though they be, have to feed the Great 
River and its tributaries, as well as the forest that 
clothes their shores, ‘Io this excess of sunlight 
and rain does nature owe its marvelous freshness, 
life perpetually springing forth, hiding and sweep- 
ing away decay. 


At every hour of the day and night some liv- | 


ing creatures awaken to activity. Sunrise is an- 
nounced by a general chorus, especially of loud- 
voiced animals, as monkeys and parrots, whose 
varied cries continue in bursts, until the forest 
rings with the uproar. ‘This gradually ceases as 
the sun rises higher in the sky; till, at noon, a 
death-like stillness prevails. ‘The snake and cay- 
man lie basking in open places, drinking in the 
fierce heat that drives all other animals to seek 
shade. Only a solitary cry is heard until sunset, 
when the chorus is renewed ; but this ‘time by 
different voices—those of the hungry jaguar and 
panther, the tapir, peccari, and others; besides 
noisy frogs, and those creatures that always ac- 
company night, the owl and bat—the latter be- 
ing often, in the tropics, the formidable blood- 
sucking vampire. It is at this time that fruit 
and flowers send forth their most delicious fra- 
grance, and swarms of goat-suckers appear chas- 
ing night-insects. That much maligned but in- 
nocent bird sleeps on the ground, or on a low 
branch, and lays its eggs on the bare soil. 

The sounds of the night are nearly the same, 
but even fewer than those of the day; the crash 
of a fallen tree; the mournful wail of the sloth, 
that seems to implore pity as it crawls slowly 
along the under side of a branch; the cayman’s 
cry, hideous and terrible, for it means that the 
monster is seeking for prey. Sometimes, too, 
there is the roaring of the jaguar on the same 
quest, or perhaps lost in the wilderness, a thing 
which not unfrequently happens, and the per- 
plexed animal lives for weeks in the trees, the ter- 
ror of monkeys and birds, ‘That peculiar species 
of monkey called the howler makes a terrific noise, 
it is said, most depressing to the spirits—this is 
generally just before sunrise. Some of the birds 
sing well—as the realejo, or organ-bird, the cam- 
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panero, with its bell-like note, and one or two | 


others. Asa rule, Brazilian song-birds are dull- 
plumaged. The glories of the winged kingdom 
are its humming-birds and butterflies. Birds 
lay throughout the year, and find plentiful food 
in the insects that abound. Every species of ant 
exists here, and in myriads. The formigo or 
fire-ant actually depopulates whole districts, man 
and beast fleeing from its fearful sting ; while, on 
the other hand, termites or white ants perform a 
useful office in the system of nature, eating away 
the decayed parts of vegetation. 

Beyond the ordinary sights and sounds of the 
forest, there are those for which no hunter, either 
Indian or white, can account—a ring as of an axe 
striking a tree, or a sudden sharp cry unlike that 
of any animal, and followed by profound silence. 
They are described as producing a strange effect 
upon the mind in these vast solitudes. The In- 
dians ascribe all such unexplained noises to the 
spirit of the woods. In them, and the voices of 
nature around them, they believe a deity speaks. 
Very few in number, and shrinking from contact 
with the white man’s civilization, these Indians 
lead a wild, solitary life. A wretched, palm- 
thatched hut, containing a few earthen pots, and 
the universal hammock slung within, is their 
dwelling, which is generally surrounded by a 
small clearing, growing manioc and plantains. 
The women cultivate this ground, while the men 
hunt and fish. Boiled ant-eater and red monkey 
are their common food. One or two tribes are 
nomad, remaining but a short time in the same 
spot, and living entirely upon fruit and fish—a 
harmless, degraded people. Their history is as 
obscure as that of most savages—even tradition 
is silent among them. Whence they came, it 
would be hard to say, but certain it is that they 
do not seem fitted by nature for the climate, as 
the negro is. ‘They suffer from the heat like the 
white, yet their race appears to have existed and 
grown old with the forest itself. Its pathless 
wilds are familiar to them. With the lore of the 
hunter, and the sun for their guide, they can read 
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| & meaning in every breken twig, in the bend of 


a.tree, in a freshly stirred pool, or a bird’s cry. 

Still journeying under the equator, we pass 
eastward across the Atlantic, and come to the 
forests of the Old World. Massive and thickly 
grown like the others, these of Central Africa 
seem to bear upon their face the traces of a great- 
er antiquity. Here is none of the youthful exu- 
berance of the Brazilian forest; all is silence and 
gloom. Huge trunks rise out of the barren 
swampy ground, and their dense foliage screens 
it from every ray of sunshine. Animal life par- 
takes of these gigantic proportions. Large car- 
nivora, however, such as tigers, panthers, and hy- 
enas, are rare; and indeed the same may be said 
of the large monkeys, who are exclusively fruit- 
eating. The elephant retires farther and farther 
into the interior, Both it and the hippopotamus 
are slaughtered in numbers—by the traders for 
ivory, and the negroes for food—and the result, 
at least for the latter, must finally be extinction. 
It can not, like the elephant, recede far from the 
coast ; its home must ever be in rivers. The 
American tapir is the small and partially devel- 
oped representative of the Old World elephant ; 
the American alligator or cayman, a near but in- 
ferior relation of the crocodile. The chimpanzee, 
gorilla, and other large monkeys have progressed 
far bevond the stage in which we at present see 
the long-tailed climbing species, who we exactly 
suited for an existence among the trees of the 
new continent. 

Words can scarcely express the deep melan- 
choly and solitude of an African forest. Ex- 
plorers, whom the * fatal fascination of Africa” 
has drawn again and again to her bosom, describe 
the beauty of its scenery, its glorious sunsets, and 
the merry, childish savage, and at the same time 
this mysterious sadness, that overpowers every 
European. The Indian of South America, and 
he alone, is listless and melancholy amidst the 
youth and brightness of his native forests. He 
may be fallen ; his ancestors may have fought for 
the Incas in the golden days of Peru ; they may 
have built the monuments that lie in ruins scat- 
tered over Tehuantepec: but what past has the 
negro? If Amazonian America ever did lie 
where the sea now washes the festering mangrove 
swamps of the Guinea coast, it is so long ago that 
he has forgotten all about it. The tribes are very 
few in number, and widely scattered. A traveler 
may journey for days, and find but few signs of 
life ; scarcely hear the song of a bird, or see a 
single flower. Rainbow-tinted dragon- flies hover 
round the pools, and a stray deer now and then 
comes to drink ; but one may listen in vain for 
that faint murmur or under-current of voice and 
motion, which is generally to be distinguished be- 
neath the deepest stillness of tropical noon, 

Lastly come the immense forests of the East 
India Islands, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, upon 
which the sun pours down an everlasting flood 
of light, and the ‘* cloud-ring” of the equator its 
tribute of rain. Lying midway between Africa 
and America, this group of vegetation shares the 
characteristics of both, though parts of it are rath- 
er jungle than forest. Immense groves of mag- 
nolias vary the never-ending palms of different 
kinds, among which the sago and betel-nut palms 
are especially common. The screw-pine and the 
tallest bamboo grow side by side, and, sheltering 
under the thick foliage, is the sole representative 
of an almost extinct class, the tree-fern, sixteen 
or eighteen feet high—relic of past geological 
ages, when its kind waved every where above a 
primeval sea. Splendid creepers twine among 
the trees ; and in some places the jungle is a mass 
of rhododendrons, pink, crimson, yellow, and 
purple. Orchids are found in great variety ; but 
the peculiarity of these islands are the nepenthes, 
er pitcher-plants, holding in their leafy cups an 
inexhaustible draught of water, always pure and 
cold in the hottest weather. Among fruit-bear- 
ing trees, the famous durian and mangosteen 
abound on every hand. In the dry monsoon 
trees lose their leaves, but nature quickly revives 
under the drenching rains that follow. Rain at 
the equator has generally an exhilarating effect 
upon both tree and animal. It arouses new life 
within the white man, and almost produces vivac- 
ity in the listless, silent Indian. ‘The negro alone 
is miserable under it. Here, in the Asiatic Isl- 
ands, the afternoon showers of the wet monsoon 
rejoice all hearts. The animal concert is louder 
and more joyous than before. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish the cries of the peacock and argus pheas- 
ant, and of the Jelatuk bird, which resembles the 
stroke of an axe. Night brings with it the loud 
pipe of tree-frogs, added to the cooing of doves, 
as they collect in flocks round the fruit trees. 
Gaudy macaws and red lories settle to sleep 
among the branches, and leave the dark hours to 
enormous bats, whose expanded wings measure 
four feet acrass. Gradually these sounds drop 
off. ‘The silence is perhaps broken for a moment 
by one of those unaccountable noises heard in 
dense, untrodden forest, then all is quiet again. 
Suddenly a shriek arises from some defenseless 
creature, frightened by the approach of a stealthy 
cobra or night-wandering tiger, and the general 
uproar is renewed with tenfold vigor. Alarm 
spreads even to the huge orang-outang, who 
springs, terrified, from tree to tree. W hen this 
happens, there is an end to quietness for that 
night. 

In these regions, where life is so abundant and 
so full of vitality, all is at the same time chang- 
ing. Nature can not stand still. Every where 
she is working, but it is under the equator that 
her grandest forces are visibly seen, rolling on 
through a majestic and never-ending cycle. 
There she puts forth all her Titanic strength. 
Many believe that the cradle of the human kind 
was in this sunny belt of the earth’s surface, oth- 
ers that ‘‘ the perfect race of the future” will see 
its day arise there. It may beso; but what more 
can we say? How, being ignorant of the past, 
can we guess otherwise than blindly at the fu- 
ture? 
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